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The Stone that Angels Are 


Made of... 


Fort Worth is now home to angels made 
from Texas Quarries’ Cordova Cream 
limestone, the material of choice for fine 
buildings like the Nancy Lee & Perry R 
Bass Performance Hall. Texas Quarries is 
proud to have been a part of creating 


Texas’ newest architectural landmark. 


Nancy Lee & Perry В Buss 
Performance Hall, Fort Worth 
ШШЕ ИШҮ АЛЕ ҮТ? 
ИШТЕТ ҮЕ 
Washington, DAS 
SULTON: Marton Varo 
DOTA on: Linkwok 
Ani treten, Dalle р 
ТА CONTRACTORS: Кин 
Туе, Fort War Luci 
йг! өгө, Houston. 


m 


A A Division of А 
Featherlite Building 
[ Products Corp., 
A a Justin Company 


Texas Quarries 


512-258-1474 


Circle 6 on the reader inquiry card 


HgapniNG NORTH ON MoPac Expressway 
in Austin, the driver’s eyes are drawn to 
a gleaming healthcare facility that looks 
suspiciously like a hospital. But, the 
Austin Diagnostic Medical Center 
(ADMC) is only partly a hospital. In- 
stead, its architecture—and particularly 
its design for outpatient service conve- 
nience—reflects large socio-structural 
changes in America that will affect 
health facility design and construction 
for decades to come. This primer ex- 
plores the political, technological, and 
demographic forces at work in America 
that architects need to be aware of in 
the planning and construction of health 
facilities into the 21st century. 

The architecture of the ADMC fa- 
cility is a purposeful acknowledgment 
of how the form of payment for 
healthcare shapes the behaviors of doc- 
tors, patients, and architects. In addi- 
tion, it is also a recognition that ad- 
vancement in medical technology pro- 
duces direct architectural challenges to 
meet changing patient market demand. 
Finally, the ADMC facility design rec- 
ognizes the effects of changing demo- 
graphic patterns in America so as to 
serve a large baby boomer population 
(76 million persons) that is rapidly ap- 
proaching retirement. 

These three themes, reflected in the 
design of a health facility, are interre- 
lated and did not occur separate and 
apart from one another. A brief discus- 
sion of each theme follows, with spe- 
cific implications for health facility ar- 
chitects noted. 


Forms of Payment for Health Care 
THE AVERAGE occupancy rate of an 
acute-care hospital in Texas is about 60 
percent. Some hospitals have occu- 
pancy rates as low as 25 percent, but 
very few have 80 percent or more of 
their beds filled. Why? 

Excess capacity for acute-care hospi- 
tals is caused by 50 years of health-policy 
and medical-technology change running 
in tandem. Much of patient treatment 
previously done in a hospital can now be 
done safely in a physician's office or out- 
patient facility. Advancements in medical 
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technology are the driving force for this 
change. But these changes would prob- 
ably never have occurred on the scale we 
observe today without changes in the way 
healthcare is paid for. 

Hospitals became the centerpiece of 
America’s health system shortly after 
World War II, when communities 
across the country perceived a shortage 
of hospital beds to meet the needs of 
rapidly growing populations. This per- 
ceived shortage was addressed at the 
national level by the passage of the 
Hill-Burton Act in 1946. This act pro- 
vided for low-interest loans and finan- 
cial backing from the federal govern- 
ment for the construction of new hos- 
pital facilities, and reconstruction and 
modernization of then existing facili- 
ties. The results of this program (which 
lasted nearly 30 years) added hundreds 
of thousands of acure-care hospital 
beds to the health system. 

The irony of the Hill-Burton legis- 
lation lies in the fact that the original 
intent of the act was to make planning 
for new hospital facilities more ratio- 
nal, based on demonstrated community 
need for additional hospital beds, as 
well as to greatly expand the role of 
primary-care and outpatient services in 
communities. Instead, hospital con- 
struction flourished, and not much at- 
tention was paid to primary-care or 
outpatient facilities. 

Private health insurance also sup- 
ported hospital expansion. Shortly be- 
fore passage of the Hill-Burton Act, 
large national labor unions were suc- 
cessful in adding health insurance ben- 
efits to their wage demands when con- 
tracts with management came up for 
negotiation. This established the ex- 
pectation in the minds of employees 
that health insurance (hospital and doc- 
tor coverage) would be provided by 
employers as a condition of employ- 
ment, even though there is no legal re- 
quirements for employers to do so. 

As this expectation spread beyond 
the mining and auto industry to other 
large and medium-sized employers, 
health insurance benefits became a nec- 
essary employee recruitment strategy 
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by employers. Now, 60 percent of all 
persons who have private health insur- 
ance get it from their employers. 

What these two lessons of history 
meant for hospital architects and con- 
struction companies was “boom time,” 
because a built hospital bed was a billed 
hospital bed was a filled hospital bed. 
In other words, more than adequate 
money was available to construct hospi- 
tal bed facilities, and private insurance 
was more than willing to pay for care 
delivered in them. 

What has dramatically changed since 
the early 1980s is that payment for hos- 
pital care by the federal government 
and private insurance has shifted to 
payment for outpatient саге, 


The Role of Medical Technology 
Tie SHIFT TOWARDS payment for outpa- 
tient care has occurred largely as a result 
of advancements in medical technology, 
primarily in surgical procedures and re- 
lated equipment. As these advancements 
were embraced by the medical profes- 
sion, the health insurance industry began 
to pay for them, usually at a much lower 
level of payment than was previously the 
case for identical procedures performed 
in a hospital. 

Cataract surgery is a useful example. 


Continuing Education Supplement 


If you are a registered architect and an AIA 
member, reading this supplement to Texas Ar- 
chitect can help you accumulate valuable learn- 
ing units. Complete the questions on page 4, 
check your answers on page 5, and return the 
form on page 5 for two learning units. 


Learning Objectives 
\fter reading this article and completing 
the exercises, vou will be able to: 
r. recognize the basic political and de- 
mographic torces affecting the design of 
health care facilities; 
2. understand how the form of payment 
for health care shapes the design of the 
facilities that provide it; and 
3. recognize how technological advances 
in medicine affect the designs of current 


and future health care facilities. 
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Projects by Construction Phase in 1997 


Completed Broke ground Designed 


# of 
projects 


וכו 


# of # of 
projects | beds* 


145 


Constr. 
cost** 


# of # of 
beds* projects 


7,950 75 
7\2 15 


# of 
beds* 


8,130 


Constr. 
cost** 


New or replacement hospitals $3,285 10,835 84,31 


New or replacement rehabilitation hospitals 19 85 20 180 


848 


590 1343 


Other new or replacement specialty hospitals 59 1498 60 1,907 69 3,128 1,524 


Hospital expansions/renovations 13,608 10,222 4,65) 14,454 6,571 


New or replacement nursing homes 7,620 57 


8,328 


7,305 343 9,002 75 


Nursing home expansions/renovations 164 9,932 10,849 


168 


33 354 


Freestanding outpatient facilities*** 64 351 1,844 107 2,800 


Freestanding outpatient expansians/renovations*** 776 882 


2,200 


345 93 913 


Parking garages (multilevel) 46 25 1,218 148 242 


Totals 


3,642 40,829 $1,561 | 7 


39,565 $12,430 


52692 7 


“Beds are new or replacement. **All dollar figures are reported in millions. ***Freestanding facilities may be on or off campus. If on campus, 
such facilities may be independent or connected to the main hospital by a skyway or tunnel, for example, but may not be physically part of it. 
Note: Figures are derived from the number of projects reported by architecture and design/build firms. Projects reported by construction 
mangement, general contractor, and program mangement firms have been excluded to avoid duplication. 


Courtesy of Modern Healthcare, March 23, 1998 


Twenty years ago, routine cataract sur- 
gery was performed in a hospital in the 
operating room. The patient stayed in 
the hospital for several days to recover. 
Now, successful cataract surgery is rou- 
tinely performed outside of a hospital, 
and the patient goes home in a matter 
of hours. In this example, as in so many 
others, the cost to health insurance 
payers is substantially less when paying 
for outpatient services. Technological 
change has driven this transformation, 
but only with the support of the insur- 
ance industry. 

For architects, this has meant a dra- 
matic expansion of design and construc- 
tion for outpatient surgery centers, can- 
cer treatment centers, and the like; wher- 
ever accepted technology can he effec- 
tively used in outpatient environments, it 
is. Even hospital space previously 
mothballed as empty, inpatient rooms is 
being converted to outpatient services. 

This is a trend that is only likely to 
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continue. It does not suggest that the 
need for hospital facilities will be elimi- 
nated. There will always be a need for 
hospital facilities, at the very least be- 
cause of the demand for intensive-care 
units and emergency room services 
such as trauma care. 


Demographic Designs 
AMERICA’S POPULATION is rapidly chang- 
ing in two areas. First, the age distribu- 
tion pattern is shifting towards older 
Americans. Today, there are roughly 36 
million Americans who are 65 years or 
older. The baby boomer population 
(those born between 1946 and 1964) 
represents about 76 million individuals. 
So, beginning in 2011, the first wave of 
bahy boomers will retire, with the final 
wave retiring in the year 2029. With 
more than double the number of 
people 65 years and older becoming 
part of America’s social fabric over the 
next 40 years, there are large implica- 
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tions for any health facility that deals 
with older adults. 

The second population change is 
multicultural diversity, especially in 
Latino, Asian, and Middle Eastern popu- 
lations. During the same period of time 
that the baby boomers retire, the ethnic 
composition of the American population 
will change substantially as well. Latino 
and Asian population percentages will 
each more than double, while Caucasian 
and African-American proportions will 
remain static or decline. These demo- 
graphic trends toward diversity have im- 
plications for architects, to the extent 
that health facilities are designed with 
cultural awareness and sensitivity that re- 
spects religious and social customs. This 
is important because the environment 
where people receive healthcare is al- 
ready a strange, frightening place. To the 
extent that design can diffuse patient 
anxiety in that environment, it assists in 
the overall healing process. 
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ments by the governmental agencies who 
license and certify them, as well as autho- 
rize reimbursement to health providers 
delivering services inside of them. In ad- 
dition to the requirements specified un- 
der the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA), state and federal governmental 
agencies may require a host of design and 
environmental performance features to 
be made. This can extend to minimum 
square foot space requirements, to the 
frequency of room air exchanges, such as 
in transplantation units within hospitals. 
Therefore, it is necessary to be aware 
early on of these requirements. 

In Texas, the Texas Department of 
Health (TDH) has a Health Facility Li- 
censing Division. It is responsible for con- 
ducting plan reviews and construction in- 
spections for general and special hospitals; 
private psychiatric hospitals and crisis stabi- 
lization units; ambulatory surgery centers; 
special care facilities; hospice facilities; and 
end stage renal disease facilities. The 


expectation by those paying for care 
(government entitled and employer- 
based health insurance) will be for cost 
efficiency, meaning long-lasting, energy- 
efficient, wise space-use facilities. 


William Cass McCaugbrin, Pb.D. 


William Cass McCaughrin, Ph.D., is Chair 


and Associate Professor of the Department of 


Health Care Administration at Trinity Uni- 
versity in San Antonio. 


Reference 
Pinto, Claudia, “1998 Construction De- 
sign Survey: ERs, international 
projects drawing more attention,” 
Modern Healthcare, Vol. 28, No. 12, 
March 23, 1998 


Sources 
Austin Diagnostic Medical Center 
Architect: Earl Swenson Associates, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Owner: ADC/Health Trust, Inc. 
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General Contractor: Centex 
Construction Company, Dallas 


Answers to Self-Test Questions 


. Many services can now be completed 


on an outpatient basis, which costs 
less, and which most insurance com- 
panies prefer to pay for. 


. The Hill-Burton Act of 1946. 
. Latino and Asian 
. Because architects will need to re- 


main sensitive to religious and so- 
cial customs to provide a soothing 
healthcare environment. 


. Primarily as a result of advance- 


ments in medical technology. 


. There will be a sizeable demand for 


assisted living facilities, nursing 
homes, and Alzheimer's unit facili- 
ties. 


. Space design that separates patients 


into distinct patient-care areas, and 
changes to improve customer/pa- 
tient relations. 


Health Facility Licensing Division is lo- p == — — — — — — ————————— m 
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cated at 1100 West 49th Street, Austin | 
78756. The telephone number is 512/834- | 
6649. The fax number is 512/834-6714. 

For design and construction guide- 
lines, in general, a recommended | 
sourcebook is Guidelines for Design and 
Construction of Hospital and Health Care | 
Facilities. This sourcebook is produced hy 
the American Institute of Architects. The 
author is the American Institute of Archi- | 
tects Academy of Architecture For | 
Health. It is published by the AIA Press, | 
and can be obtained through an inquiry | 
to AIA Press, at 1735 New York Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20006, or on the | 
internet at aia.org. | 

Summary | 
ARCHITECTS INTERESTED in health facili- 1 
ties for the future will see a diminishment | 
of monolithic, traditional hospital de- | 
signs. Instead, the design movement will | 
be geared toward integrating convenient, | 
attractive outpatient health facilities of all | 
kinds into the community where poten- | 
tial patients live and work. There will Бе [ 
substantial increases in demand for 
health facilities serving older adults and 
multicultural young families. Finally, the 
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| have read the article “The Changing Face of Health Care,” 


and | have taken the self-test. 


| will receive one learning unit at quality level two for a total of two 


learning units. 


Name 

Firm 

Address 

City, State, Zip 

AIA Member number. 
Signature 


Note: You MUST include your AIA member number 
and your signature to qualify for credit. 

Please return the completed form to: 7A Continuing Education « 
TEXAS ARCHITECT * 816 Congress Ave. Suite 970 * Austin, TX 78701 
DO NOT SUBMIT THIS FORM DIRECTLY TO AIA. 

TEXAS ARCHITECT must forward your form on your behalf. 
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The Austin Diagnostic Medical Center is an 


impressive award winning facility that Centex Construction 
Company is proud to include in our diverse project portfolio. 


Calling Texas “home” for over 60 years, Centex is proud of the many 
impressive projects we have built as a General Contractor/ 
Construction Manager throughout the State and nationally. Perhaps 
an even greater achievement, however, are the many relationships 
we've built with clients, subcontractors, and design team partners. 
simply put, without these industry peers, Centex could never 
achieve success. 


Centex Construction Company - building quality in our projects and 
our relationships since 1936. 


CENTEX 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


10150 Monroe Drive Dallas, TX 75229 • (214) 357-1891 * www.centex-construction.com 
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1998 
HONORS 
PROGRAM 


Call for 
Nominations 


Each year since 1971 the Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects has recognized individuals and 
organizations outside the profession of archi- 
tecture who share its commitment to the 
quality of life in Texas. Accomplishments by 
past honorees have included roadside beautifi- 
cation; wildlife conservation; open-space 
protection; passage of laws protecting the 
public’s health, safety, and welfare; downtown 
revitalization; preservation of historic buildings 
and sites; public-school programs emphasizing 
environmental concerns; museum programs 
and exhihits aboüt community architecture; 
and reporting, publications, and articles pro- 
moting the appreciation of the built and natural 
environment. 

In addition, the TSA Honors Program rec- 
ognizes TSA’s exceptional members in several 
categories and distinguished Texas architectural 
educators and writers for leadership and 
achievement. 


Award Categories 


Honorary Membership 
Awarded to an individual for long-term asso- 
ciation with architects and architecture in 
providing a better quality of life in Texas. 


Citation of Honor 
Awarded to groups or organizations outside 
the profession whose activities make significant 
contributions to the goals of the architectural 
profession for improvement of the natural or 
built environment in Texas. 


Llewelyn W. Pitts Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for a life- 
time of distinguished leadership and dedication 
in architecture. 


TSA's highest honor, awarded in memory of 
Llewelyn W. Pitts, FAIA, who served as TSA 
president in 1961 and was an influential and 
dedicated AJA leader, recognizes a distin- 
guished member for lifetime leadership and 
achievement in the profession of architecture 
and the community. Although no formal nomi- 
nations are accepted, suggestions may be 
directed to the Honors Committee Chair. 


Edward J. Romieniec Award 
Awarded to recognize an individual architec- 
tural educator for outstanding educational 
contributions. 

Awarded in memory of Edward J. Rom- 
ieniec, FAIA, a former professor and dean of 
architecture at Texas A&M University and the 
first recipient of this award. Nominee must be 
a current or former member of the faculty of 
one of the seven accredited Texas schools or 
colleges of architecture, living at the time of 
nomination, and a full-time educator for at 
least five years. Criteria for selection will in- 
clude evidence of the following: teaching of 
great breadth; influencing a wide range of stu- 
dents; and rhe ability to maintain relevance 
through the years by directing students toward 
the future while drawing on the past. 


John G. Flowers Award 
Awarded to recognize an individual or organi- 
zation for excellence in the promotion of 
architecture through the media. 
Awarded in memory of TSA's first executive 
vice president. 


William W. Caudill Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for profes- 
sional achievement in leadership development 
during the early years of ALA membership. 
Awarded in memory of William W. Caudill, 
FAIA, recipient of the 1985 AIA Gold Medal 
and a pioneer of architectural design, practice, 
and leadership and service to the organization 
and community. Must be an architect member 
in good standing and an active member of the 
local AIA chapter for a minimum of two years, 
not to exceed ten years (40 years of age is a rec- 
ommended maximum for a nominee). The 
nominee should be a role model to the organi- 
zation with these qualities: goes beyond the call 
of duty in service to the profession; influences 
improvement in the organization at the state 
level; encourages participation among fellow 
members and nonmembers; exemplifies quali- 
ties of leadership; and exemplifies qualities of 
professional practice. 


Architecture Firm Award 
Awarded to a TSA firm that has consistently 
produced distinguished architecture for a pe- 
riod of at least 10 years. This award is the 
highest honor the Society can bestow upon а 
firm. 


Any TSA component may nominate one 
eligible firm. Firms practicing under the 
leadership of either a single principal or sev- 
eral principals are eligible for the award. In 
addition, firms that have been reorganized 
and whose name has been changed or modi- 
fied are also eligible, as long as the firm has 
been in operation for a period of at least 10 
years. 


Nomination Procedures 


Except for the Llewelyn W. Pitts Award, each 
nomination must he submitted through the 
local chapter and must be in an approved for- 
mat. TSA will provide nomination forms and 
portfolio criteria to each local chapter. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained upon request. 

Nominations for the Llewelyn W. Pitts 
Award may be made by any TSA member in 
the form of a letter addressed to the Chair of 
the TSA Honors Committee. No portfolio is to 
be submitted. 


Selection and Notification 


Recipients of all TSA Honors Awards are cho- 
sen by the members of the TSA Honors 
Committee in June of each year. Recipient 
names (with the exception of the Pitts Award) 
are ratified by a vote of the TSA Executive 
Committee at the summer meeting. Following 
the meeting, Honors Award recipients are no- 
tified of their selection and invited to the 
Awards Luncheon that takes place during 
TSA's Annual Meeting in the fall. 

The names of Honors Award recipients are 
published in Texas Architect. Each local chap- 
ter is responsible for notifying local media; 
however, if a chapter needs assistance, the TSA 
staff will help prepare press releases. 

Portfolios will be returned to the nominating 
chapters following the TSA summer board 
meeting. 


Presentation 


Awards wil! be presented during TSA's 59th 
Annual Meeting in Austin, Texas, October 1-3, 
1998. 


Submission Deadline 


All nominations must be received in the TSA 
office no later than 5:00 p.m. on Friday, May 
29, 1998. Please direct questions to Gay 
Patterson at TSA, 512/478-7386. Nominations 
shall be sent to: 


TSA Honors Committee 

John Nyfeler, ALA, Chair 

c/o Texas Society of Architects 
816 Congress Avenue, Suite 970 
^ Austin, Texas 78701 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Working Together 


THIS ISSUE IS SOMEWHAT of a departure for us, marking as it does the first time 
in recent history that the magazine has focused as much on people as on 
projects. We decided to examine a particular kind of practice, in this case hus- 
bands and wives who practice together (or, in one case, who chose not to do 
s0), rather than looking at a particular project type. 

When we were thinking about how to approach the topic, we started talking 
to each other—and asking everyone else—about who we knew who practiced 
together. Some names came up again and again, like Jane and Duane Landry in 
Dallas, who have worked together for nearly 45 years. The Landrys, in fact, 
hecame our totem for the issue: If we could get them to talk about what it has 
been like to spend so many years working together, 
the issue would have a focus. UPCOMING ISSUES 

Indeed, the Landrys did agree to be included 
(see their story on pages 30-32) and we had a place We invite submission of 
to start. For me, putting these stories together has — projects for upcoming issues of 
been especially satisfying because, with one excep- Texas Architect: 
tion, I managed to meet personally with all of the 
architects included and to visit many of the projects — November/December (deadline 
that we feature alongside the practice stories. 10 July) "Designing Green" 

In my years at Texas Architect 1 have rarely gotten 
out of the office to visit the projects that I have January/February 1999 
written about: The magazine's budget and staff is (deadline n September) 
small, the state is big, our deadlines are relentless. “Campus Planning and New 
For whatever reason, I—and the other members of | Construction” 
the staff—too often must rely on images and plans 
to evaluate and describe the projects that we pub- — If you have questions, or ideas 
lish. We talk to the architects and to the clients and for "News" or “Survey,” please 
we talk to other architects who may have visited call us at 512.478.7386, fax at 
the project, but we are still writing about buildings 512.478.0528, or e-mail at 
divorced from their surroundings. williamson@taarch.com. 

In the same way, we often never see the faces of 
the people who design these buildings: We never see them personally and they 
are never represented in the pages of the magazine. When I first looked at the 
layouts for this issue, with the pictures of the architects right there beside the 
images of the buildings, I felt the balance had tipped in the right direction. 

Certainly, we do not want to foster some sort of cult of personality in the 
pages of Texas Architect. However, putting a face on the projects that we pub- 
lish, even occasionally, is a refreshing change, I think. Just as it was a pleasant 
change for me—and one I certainly hope to repeat—to get out of my office and 
to see the buildings as they were meant to be seen: from the street, in their 
neighborhoods, with people in them. 

The next chance for you to get your project (and maybe your picture) into 
Texas Architect is by entering the 1998 Texas Society of Architects Design 
Awards competition; the winners will be published in the September/October 
issue. The deadline for this year’s competition is May 29 (the call for entries is 
on page 21 in this issue). This year’s jurors are Michael Palladino, Julie Snow, 
and Calvin Lewis, FAIA. Despite our best intentions, we will never get to every 
part of the state and see every deserving project. The best way for us to find 
out about your project is for you to enter it in the design awards competition. 
So go ahead. Send it in. Susan Williamson 
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Spectra-Glaze 

(Wes) Glazed Masonry Units 

" "n ₪ Service, Quality, Economy 
/ ' Unique Color Samples 


ай 1-800-368-1024 И n 
Texas Building РИКИ 


Circle 214 on the reader inquiry card 


HOME GROWN, NAT U I 


Acme Brick. Texas-based and Texas-proud 
The ideal building material for yaur next project is made right here in the 
Lone Star State from native soil With seven plants and fourteen sales offices across 
the state, Acme Brick spends $70 million in Texas cach year. These dollars help 
bolster the local economy, which means more potential business lor Texas 
architects. Insist on the same quality that architects have relied on since 1891 


Together, we keep Texans working and the Texas economy growing 


к) 


Am MH 


Check yous phone directury to contact your local Acme Brick Company sales allice 


Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 
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AArriscrart 
For samples 
and pricing, call: 


Austin area 


Elgin-Butler Brick Co. 
TEL 512-453-7366 
FAX 512-453-7473 


Dallas / Fort Worth area 


Blackson Brick Co. 
TEL 214-855-5051 


FAX 214-855-5254 


Houston area 


Upchurch Kimbrough Co. 
TEL 713-957-1520 
FAX 713-957-1268 


or visit our website: 


http://www.arriscraft.com 


Circle 37 on the reader inquiry card 


IKE IC bur its 
downtight afte 


cast stone or 


stone product. wi 
Natural Edge 
Natural Process | 


Enjoy the unique. 
em benefits of Arriscraft: 
> Lifetime warranty 
> Uniform high strength, 
gc high.density.and.low... 
absorption ... 9 
b Exceptionally tight —— - 
7 г. dimensional tolerances: Jj 
> Detailing and installation . 
same as’ brick: 4 
> Severe weathering 
| standard ie 
M ‘Requires по sea ng) 
> Over 40 years 6F - 
212 | proven performance 
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Free 
& EZ 


EZData will provide you with free project 
comparables and leads every time you upload 
new project information to TSALink. 


The process is simple — just visit the new 
TSA website at www.tsaonline.org and 
select the TSALink section. Here you 
can read about the program or go directly 
into the online upload software. Once 
you've entered your project information, 
you'll receive (by fax) a list of compa- 
rable projects that'll include value, 
square footage size, scope, details and 
much more. The comparable 
projects faxed to you are tailored 

to fit your needs. 


Additionally, you'll receive a mar- 

keting list of projects in Texas currently seek- 
ing an architect. In fact, each time you up- 
load new projects to TSALink you'll receive 
this data. 


Using TSALink is easier than ever, and 
EZData rewards make it a must for your busi- 
ness. All you need is an internet connection 
to participate. For the who, what, where, and 
why on TSALink & EZData, visit the TSA 
website at www.tsaonline.org, or call Andrew 


Hamlin at 800/478-7386. 


Ja TSALink 


@ www.tsaonline.org 
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At Architectural 


we go the extra mile: 


o Nine standing 
seam profiles, 
24 and 26 gauge 

e Curved and pie- 
shaped panels 
Best turn 
around time in 
the business 

©) 12-55 Galva- 
lume with PPG 
Duranar Kynar 
500 paint system 


9 Jobsite manufacture of long panels 
available, eliminating end laps 


[6] Texas-based TSA members, 
committed to your success 


Put our list to work for you. Contact 
Architectural Building Components 
helpful product representatives today. 


Introducing E-Z-Z 
785070702 — 
Pres NotclhedzeeibloSUre 
Vil) Fit almost апу ш! NN 
SEDUCE = 


„М 
dei 


Р 4—7 AF AM 
“Хх. er 1 


Call for our 8-page 
color brochure today: 


800-423-1105 


RCHITECTURAL 
BUILDING 
COMPONENTS 


Circle 78 on the reader ínquiry card 


NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


Letters 


Another Remembrance 
WITH THE PASSING of Alan Taniguchi (see TA, 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


March/April 1998), I have lost a mentor, col- 
league, and friend. Professor Taniguchi oversaw 
my fifth-year design project at UT Austin. He 
knew how to respect the student’s opinion while 
providing constructive critique that always led 
to a better design. 

Our paths would later cross when the City 
of Austin began to look at the revitalization of 
downtown. It was clear that Alan was devoted 
to improving the quality of life for all members 
of our community. Most recently, | worked with 
Alan on the design of a parking structure for 
UT Austin. 

My wife Alice and I spent many hours with 
Alan's father, Isamu ‘Taniguchi, while he built 
the Japanese garden in Zilker Park. He pains- 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


takingly placed each stone by hand in an un- 
common display of devetion and craftsmanship. 
These traits, I am sure, were passed on from 


‚.. ТО SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 


Circle 13 on the reader Inquiry card 


V ISI 


Light on a Grand Scale. 

| 
£m MASONRY 6 GLASS 
JZ SYSTEMS INC. 


9189-F Winkler 
Houston, Texas 77017 


father to son. То this day, students from Austin 
High Schoo! visit the garden with their geogra- 


phy and Asian studies classes. 
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NI 


Phone: 713/944-9716 
Fax: 713/944-1723 


Toll-Free: 800/677-6393 
San Antonio: 210/599-6260 


Master Distributor 
of American-Made 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 


PCGLASSBLOGK: 


PRODUCTS 


‚ Р” шщ 


Circle 10 on the reader inquiry card 
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While Alan ‘Taniguchi was elected to the 
ALA College of Fellows in 1971, the profes- 
sion almost waited too long hefore recogniz- 
ing all of his contributions. In the last year of 
his remarkable life, he received the Llewelyn 
W. Pitts Award, TSA's highest honor for life- 
time achievement, and the АТАУ Whitney M. 
Young, ]r., Citation, as an advocate for 
projects that address social issues and the un- 
derprivileged. 

As members of the profession of architec- 
ture, we should all work to give something 
back to the community. 1 wonder if any of us 
will give as much as Alan Taniguchi? 

Jobn M. Davis, FAIA, Austin 
Associate Director for Planning and Design 
The University of Texas System 


Corrections 
IN “Menta RecocNtrrioN" (see ТА, March/April 
1998, p. 12), image two was drawn by Brian 
Hendryx. 


Y 
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When designing this 


\\ 


conservatory, a glass 


+ 


block curved wall 

seemed to strike a chord 
with W. Wayne Collins, 
AIA. Clearly distinctive 
glass block from 

Pittsburgh Corning 


can bring your visions to 


¬ 
= 


1 
^ 


light, too. Just contact 
your local distributor. 


Hyma Residence, 


Fallbrook, California | 
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e know walls | 
| from the outside in 


| — Wall to wall excellence. Teifs is committed to providing an array of high quallity products 
to meet the needs of any EIFS project. And we will continue to create new products to meet 
P the demands of the market, 


Wall to wall guarantee. The TeifsSeal Warranty Program ossures your Teifs project will 
be built by skilled craftsmen who have completed our unique training program. 


Wall to wall service. Our staff - from marketing, to the front office, to the manufacturing 
plant - is dedicated to providing the best service in the building construction industry. 


| Wall to wall experience. We hove put together o team of associates, pioneers in the EIFS 
industry, who agree with our goals for quality and service. 


| There is no'externol wall challenge that can not be matched by o Teifs wall system. 


SEE 


Circle 19 on the reader inquiry card 
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WINDOWS & DOORS. 2 9 


For more information, visit 
one of the centers listed 
below, or circle 4 on the 
reader inquiry card. 


Marvin Windows 
Planning Centers 


AUSTIN 1214 West Sixth Street, Suite 102 
Austin 78703 800/333-9203 
512/835-9203 Attn: Tom Braswell 


CORPUS CHRISTI 800/698-6618 
512/8147000 Attn: Harry Armenia 


DALLAS 2619 Lombardy Ln. 
Dallas 75220 800/888-3667 
214/351-1186 Attn: David Faulkner 


FORT WORTH 4455 Camp Bowie Rd. #110 
Fort Worth 76107 800/955-9667 
817/737-8877 

Attn: Jack Moseley or Scott Pereth 


LONGVIEW 1707 Loop 281 West 
Longview 75604 800/288-3667 
903/759-9675 Attn: Lonnie Robinson 


LUBBOCK Frontier Wholesale Co. 833 E. 
40th Lubbock 79404 800/444-3667 
806/744-1404 Attn: David Thompson 


MCALLEN BROWNSVILLE LAREDO 
FREDERICKSBURG KERRVILLE 
800/698-6618 Attn: Bobby Garcia 


MIDLAND 3303 N. Midkiff, Suite 102, 
San Miguel Square Midland 79705 
915/520-5442 Attn: Gary Corbitt 


SAN ANTONIO 6450 Camp Bullis Rd. 
San Antonio 78257 800/698-6618 210- 
698-8885 Attn: Bobby Garcia, Harry Armenia 


LAS VEGAS 6370 W. Flamingo #18 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89103 702/362-6270 
Attn: Wade DeLage 


TEMPE 918 South Park Ln., Ste. 104 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 800/558-8645 
602/902-0552 Attn: Saul Freeberg 


TULSA 6922 5. Lewis Tulsa, Okla. 74136 
800/283-6352 918/481-6352 
Attn: Gary Dawson 


OKLAHOMA CITY 114 E. Sheridan, В-102, 
Bricktown OKC 73104 800/766-4690 
405/235-5633 Attn: Gary Dawson 


SHREVEPORT 6535 Line Ave., Ste. 100 
Shreveport, LA 71106 318/869-4220 
Attn: Lonnié Robinson 


Circle 28 on the reader inquiry card 
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Ainmo Heights Residence, 
inmune by Robert Morris Archité 
Ший by Kingsland, Inc 


ШИШ ARE ТИВ 


ИШИН ИШИ! unma 


Neighborhoods steeped in tradition and charm 
ire the perfect home for Marvin Windows. Marvin pro- 
vides the flexibility in proportions and window treatments 

that allow for thoughtful designs and careful details. 

Every Marvin wood residential performs, too, 
ensuring that a Marvin home remains a welcoming sight. 

Custom performance is standard with Marvin. 
Al Marvin Windows, every window is “made to order" 
ta ensure highest quality and design flexibility. Our 
extensive line of standard shapes and sizes offers 
үшү control of your budget, too! 

Marvin's beauty is through.and through. Long- 
lasting, durable performance—that's Marvin Windows! 
Hanutifully made to order, one at a time! 


Circle 28 on the reader inquiry card 


DITION AND ELEGANCE, MARVIN WELCOMES YOU HOME 


“To satisfy my clients’ simple, pure tastes, I relied on Marvin 
Windows’ exacting, authentic traditional look. The use of 
shingles, too, meant the windows needed a greater presence and 
more careful detailing than usual. These are very large windows, 
yet Marvin makes them look pleasingly delicate." 

— Robert S. Morris, AIA, Robert Morris Architect, San Antonio 


“Marvin was the best window for this 
residence; it met the architect's 
design cost-effectively. One of the 
biggest reasons to use Marvin, too, 
is the service you get from Marvin 
representatives. Marvin ordered 
everything right the first time and 
left us with no challenges." 

— Tom Kingsland, Kingsland, Inc., 

San Antonio 
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News 


Collaborative Exploration 12 
MARFA A weekend-long symposium 
drew speakers from across the globe 
to Marfa to discuss art and architec- 
ture. 


Of Note: Blanton Short List 12 


Of Note: Grand Openings 14 
Calendar 14 
Record Amount 5 


AUSTIN The Texas Architectural Founda- 
tion awarded a record amount of scho!- 
arships and other funds this year 


Making the Cut 16 
HOUSTON AIA Houston gave awards to 
ten built and two unbuilt projects during 


its annual celebration 


Of Note: Rowe Returns 16 
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Collaborative Exploration 


MARFA The legacy of minimalist sculptor 
Donald Judd drew a worldwide audience of 600 
to the hot and dry West Texas town of Marfa 
for the Chinati Foundation’s second biannual 
symposium. Held April 25-26 and entitled “Art 
and Architecture,” the sold-out event was a 
melting pot of artists, architects, scholars, stu- 
dents, and onlookers who debated the possibili- 
ties of collaborative efforts between the two 
professions. The symposium was opened by 
Marianne Stockebrand, director of the Chinati 
Foundation and the Judd Foundation, and 
moderated by William Stern, FAIA, William F. 
Stern & Associates, Houston. Eight speakers 
gave seven lectures, and all gathered for a clos- 
ing panel. 

Opening speaker James Ackerman, Renais- 
sance scholar, professor emeritus at Harvard 


University, and author of The Architecture of 


Michelangelo, discussed the adversarial evolution 
of the two disciplines, and delved into whether 
or not art is changed by its placement. Sculp- 
ture, Ackerman asserted, was at one time placed 
in public spaces; the public, he said, is now 
brought into sculpture. 

Jacques Herzog, half of the Basel, Switzer- 
land, team of Herzog & de Meuron, took an 
academic approach, dividing his speech into 
three sections: his firm's collaborations with art- 


Of Note: Blanton Short List 


AUSTIN Seven architects of international 
reknown were chosen as finalists to design 
the new huilding for the Jack S. Blanton Mu- 
seum of Art (formerly the Archer M. Hun- 
tington Art Gallery) of the University of 
‘Texas at Austin (UT). The new building is 
scheduled to open in 2002. 

Firms were chosen from 60 proposals, received 
after a request for qualifications was sent to 200 
architects in February. From those proposals, the 
UT Architect Selection Committee narrowed the 
list to seven: Herzog & de Meuron, Basel, Swit- 
zerland; Steven Holl Architects, New York; 
Antoine Predock Architect, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex.; Snohetta, Oslo, Norway; Thompson and 
Rose Architects, Cambridge, Mass.; Rafael Viroly 
Architects, New York; and Tod Williams Billie 
Tsien and Associates, New York. 

Each of the seven candidates visited the UT 
campus in April and May, made a public presen- 
tation and lecture, and conducted an interview 


ists; a discussion of the Arm's museum projects; 
and an overview of a Napa Valley winery, their 
first building in the United States. All were par- 
ticularly relevant in light of the firm's selection 
as one of the seven finalists for the design of the 
Blanton Museum of Art (sce story below). 
Herzog argued that it is important to fuse 
art and architecture to make a better project, 
and elaborated on his firm's efforts to include 


with the selection committee. The presenta- 
tions discussed past projects, perspectives on 
museum design, and the relationship between 
art and architecture. 

The new Blanton Museum will be located at 
3 "cultural gateway" between the university and 
downtown, and marks the first major building 
constructed under the UT campus master plan 
(see 74, May/June 1996). It is expected to serve 
as the anchor of the city’s museum and theater 
districts, and will house a permanent collection 
of more than 12,000 works of art that span the 
history of Western civilization from antiquity to 
the present. The building is expected to occupy 
more than 100,000 square feet, and will increase 
the museums exhibition space by şo percent. 

То date, the museum has raised more than 
$35.5 million in gifts and pledges for its capital 
and endowment campaign. The final selection 
of an architect will'be announced in July. 

Kelly Roberson 


t Frank Gehry, FAIA, 
peaks to the crowd in 
Ihe foe Plant at Мапа. 


2 The closing panel 
induded all eight 
speakers: (from left) Roni 
Hom, Coosje van 


lists in the team from the beginning of a 
project. He showed images of a range of 
work, from the Tate Gallery Bankside in Lon- 
don to a small gallery in Germany; each 
project exemplifies the firm's exploration of 
materials and its attention to the changing 
ippearance of buildings through a day and 
ross seasons. Of particular interest was 
| |: > allusion to the firm's control of the 
perception of its work, what he termed ex- 
pressing "an architectural power through an 
иг» eyes and concept.” 

Roni Horn, an artist living in New York City 
who has an installation at the Chinati Foundation, 
concentrated on an explanation, tinged with self- 
leprecating humor, of the diversity of her work, 
iid its exploration of place and sensation. While 
he acknowledged her limited opportunities to 
work with architects, Horn also seemed the most 
Шепс of the group. During the closing panel, 
he expressed optimism that when working with 
architects and "mecting someone eye to eye as 
vipuals, you can really go places." 

Robert Irwin, a casual and incisive speaker, also 
discussed his work, particularly a permanent gar- 
den installation at the J. Paul Getty Center in Los 
Angeles, a building designed by Richard Meier, 
АТА. Irwin, who was not brought in at the begin- 
nim of the project, described his experience as а 
rounterpoint to Meier, and stressed that all cre- 
itive professions—not just artists and architects— 
кап learn from one another. Michael Benedikt, a 
professor at the University of Texas at Austin and 
ane nf the founders of the cyberspace theory 


Michael Bendikt, lames 
Ackerman, Frank Gehry, 
FAIA, and Robert Irwin, 


Bruggen, Claes 
Oldenburg, Jacques 
Herzog, moderator 
William F. Stem, FAIA, 


movement, closed the day on Saturday. During 
Sundays panel, he challenged the prescriptive re- 
lationship between architect and patron, urging an 
expanded role for architects. 

The second day of the symposium began with 
a joint presentation by sculptors Claes Oldenburg 
and Coosje van Bruggen, a husband-and-wife 
team who also have a permanent installation at the 
Chinati Foundation. Oldenburg and van Bruggen 
discussed the commonalities and differences be- 
tween the two professions: Both are up against 
some of the sarne forces, and both need to recog- 
nize that they are in the same spaces. Sculpture, 
they asserted, needs to fulfill its relationship to the 
architecture around it and to the publics uncon- 
scious thoughts about it, but is also shaped by the 
artist's own sensations: In other words, “your per- 
ceptions are mixed with what you imagine others’ 
perceptions to be.” Oldenburg and van Bruggen, 
who have collaborated over the years with fellow 
panelist Frank Gehry, FAIA, said that when artists 
and architects work together, it is an “opportunity 
to interact, energize, and cross over.” 

Gehry, the final speaker, presented a short 
overview of his work, including his early collabo- 
rative efforts with artists and his continuing in- 
volvement with the artistic community. As one of 
the most widely recognized architects of contem- 
porary times, Gehry gave a casual, informal pre- 
sentation peppered with uncomplicated yet de- 
tailed explanations of some of his more well- 
known projects. Gehry also related some of the ar- 
duous, extraordinary efforts that went into build- 
ing the new, much-publicized Guggenheim Mu- 


seum in Bilbao, Spain. Gehry said that over the 
years, particularly in relation to the design of mu- 
seums, he has “learned not to try to make things 
too simple,” that he makes “it an ordinary struc- 
ture” and gets “rid of fussy details.” 

The closing panel discussed a wide range of 
issues, from market forces to museum boards to 
the pull of politics on projects. Gehry asserted 
that architects “have got to be the lobbyist for 
what you are doing.” Horn also expressed dis- 
may that the “public doesn’t want art, and the 
government doesn’t respect it. Without respect, 
there are too many compromises.” 

What was most interesting about the gather- 
ing was the tight circles in which both profes- 
sions travel, particularly among the speakers. 
Each works in a world where they know or 
know of each other, whether or not their pro- 
fessional paths have crossed. Their lectures, for 
the most part, were equal parts humor and se- 
riousness, in an approach that was rarely con- 
frontational but recognized the difficulties in- 
herent in both professions. Stern, whose efforts 


as moderator included assisting with the plan- 
ning of the event and choosing the speakers, felt 
the symposium touched upon a lot of ideas, and 
the speakers provided a “good benchmark.” 

The Chinati Foundation, sited on 340 acres 
of the former Fort D.A. Russell on the outskirts 
of Marfa, is a nonprofit museum for contempo- 
rary art that was conceived and founded by Judd 
in 1979, and opened to the public in 1986. Its 
collection includes the permanent installation 
of large-scale works of art or large groups of 
work by a limited number of artists. Of Chinati, 
Stern says, “There are lessons to be learned 
there. It is the largest installation of an artist's 
work outside museum walls. It's a massive un- 
dertaking, and an ainazing kind of accomplish- 
ment. ... It is such an important representation 
of art at a certain time." 

In addition to a symposium every other year, 
Chinati also sponsors related art and education 
programs, temporary exhibitions, annual sum- 
mer art classes, artists' residencies, college in- 
ternships, and annual publications. The Judd 
Foundation is the beneficiary of the estate of 
Donald Judd. It comprises the artist's archive, 
real-estate holdings, collections, and installa- 
tions of artwork, and is dedicated to protecting 
and promoting his work and legacy. 

The Chinati Foundation plans to publish 
the text of the lectures; for more information, 
call 915/729-4362. KR 
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NEWS 


Of Note: Grand Openings 


FORT WORTH Grand opening festivities will con- 
clude in mid-June for the Nancy Lee and Perry R. 
Bass Performance Hall, seen by many as a key el- 
ement in the continuing revitalization of Fort 
Worth's downtown core. The hall, designed by 
Sundance Square architect David M. Schwarz of 
Baltimore, Md., was built with more than 4,000 pri- 
vate donations from individuals, corporations, and 
foundations on land donated by the city's Bass 
family. To date, fundraising for the project has ex- 
ceeded $65 million. 

The 140,000-square-foot hall, at the corner of 
Commerce, Calhaun, Fourth, and Fifth Streets in 
the Sundance Square district, includes a 2,056- 
seat multi-purpose hall, and is marked by an 80- 
foot diameter dome sheathed in patinaed cop- 
per and accented with two 48-foot-tall limestone 
angels on the street facade. 

The hal! will be the first ever purpose-built 
home of the Fort Worth Symphony, Fort Worth 
Dallas Ballet, Fort Worth Opera, Van Cliburn In- 
ternational Piano Competition, Cliburn Concert 
series, and special productions of Casa Майапа 
musicals. KR 


handcrafted doors 
distinctive hardware 


cabinet fronts 
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Performance Hall‏ 


2 view of the ceiling of 
the east grand lobby 


Circle 24 on the reader inquiry card 


CALENDAR 


An International Summer School 

Texas Tech University, in cooperation with five other 
schools across North and South America, will hold 
Borders/Las Fronteras: An Internationol Summer 
School from July 20-August 2. Bernard Tschumi, 
dean of the graduate school of architecture, plan- 
ning, and preservation at Columbia University, is 
the keynote speaker. The school is divided into two 
sessions; the first part will be held in Miami, the 
second in Havana. Texas Tech University, Lubbock 
(806/742-3136), JULY 20—AUGUST 2 


A Tour of Denmark 

Study Denmark, a non-profit agency, has organized 
a series of the first study tours of the country's ar- 
chitectural history. The itinerary includes stops at 
everything from Viking forts to modern classics, in- 
terspersed with educational seminars. A Danish ar- 
chitect will accompany the group throughout, and 
tours of each building will be led by architects in- 
volved in the project. Registrations received before 
June 15 receive a discount, and AIA learning units 
are available. Study Denrnark, Mineola, N.Y. )800/ 
223-4664, WWW.STUDY.OK), SEPTEMBER 4—16 


Record Amount 


AUSTIN The trustees of the Texas Architec- 
tural Foundation (TAF) approved a record 
$82,400 worth of scholarships, traveling fel- 
lowships, and grants to be awarded during the 
1998-1999 academic year. The individual re- 
cipients include 51 students at the seven ac- 
credited schools of architecture in the state 
(Prairie View A&M University, Rice Univer- 
ity, Texas A&M University, Texas Tech Uni- 
versity, University of Houston, University of 
lesas at Arlington, University of Texas at 
Austin). 

Other recipients are the school’s architec- 
ture programs, which use the funds for lec- 
tures, seminars, or individual scholarships. 
ГАГ also sponsors a speaker for the new ar- 
chitects’ reception at the Texas Society of Ar- 
сост» Annual Meeting. 

\s they do every year, the TAF trustees se- 
lected the recipients of this year's awards fol- 
(owing a review of portfolios and applications 
ihat were submitted through the deans’ of- 
Пов» at the various universities. Recipients 


include students from across the state and the 


NEWS 


world, from Flower Mound, Texas, to 
Nairobi, Kenya. 

TAF scholarships are endowed or contrib- 
uted by individuals, companies, a foundation, 
and eleven Texas chapters of the American 
[Institute of Architects, 
unstaffed chapters. 


including ten 
Susan Williamson 


ı TAF scholarship 
submission from Heidi 
McDowell, Rice 
University 


2 TAF scholarship 
submission from John 
Cole Allee, University of 
Texas at Austin 
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METAL ROOFING 
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| and .032 "iurant i a VERE ot 
+ ו‎ as well. 


Call 1-800-441-8661 or visit our web site @ http://www.pac-clad.com 


4295 Hayes Avenue, Tyler, TX 75707 


1-800-441-8661 Fax: 1-903-581-8592 
Web Site: http://www.pac-clad.com 


Other Plant Locations: Elk Grove Village, IL (1-800-722-2523) and Annapolis Junction, MD (1-800-344-1400) 
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Circle 83 on the reader inquiry card 


10 


NEWS 


Making the Cut 


HOUSTON ‘len built and two unbuilt projects 
were recognized by jurors Allen Eskew, FAIA, 
New Orleans, and Edith Cherry, FAIA, Albu- 
querque, in the 1998 American Institute of Ar- 
chitects/Houston (АТА Houston) design awards 
competition. In the architecture category, the 
Haskell Street Townhouses, Natalye Appel Ar- 
chitects (see TH, September/October 1997); the 
Grinstead-Wood House, Val Glitsch, FAIA; the 
Rose/Knox Townhouses, Donna Kacmar, ALA, 
Chris Craig, and Mary Ann Young (see TA, 


January/February (998); and the Stanfield 


House (see this issue) and the Williams House, 
both by Taft Architects, were honored with de- 
sign awards, 

The Bell Street Conference Center, Gensler; 
the Society for the Performing Arts Offices, 
Kirksey and Partners Architects; and Executive 
Office Remodeling, Turner & Bair Architects, re- 
ceived awards for interior architecture. The final 
awards for built work were given for renovation/ 
restoration to the European Collections Reinstal- 
lation Project, Philadelphia Museum of Art, fack- 
son & Ryan Architects (see 74, May/June 1997), 
and the Contemporary Arts Museum Renovation, 
William Е Stern ₪ Associates, Architects. In the 
unbuilt competition, best of show went to the 
Design/Build the Low Cost House Project, Rice 
Building Workshop (see T4, March/April 1998); 
the professional category award went to the Pro- 
totype Acura Dealership, Oliver« Ray Architects. 

AIA Houston recognized the Style in Steel 
‘Townhouses, designed by Talbott Wilson, FAIA, 
and Hal Weatherford for Wilson Morris Crain & 
Anderson, with its 25-Year Award. Jackson & 
Ryan Architects, Inc., received AIA Houston’ first 
firm award. Eleanor Tinsley was honored with the 
Thomas Jefferson Award; Terry Hershey was 
named as an honorary member; and Joe Havel re- 
ceived the artist award. In а поп, Robert Апта 
received the craftsman award, and Dr. Ikhlas 
Sabouni, associate dean/director of the School of 
Architecture at Prairie View A&M University, re- 
ceived the education award. New Hope Housing, 
Inc. (see TA, May/June 1997), received a citation 
of honor, and James E. Furr, FATA, received the 
chapter citation. KR 


1 Bell Street 4 Gnnstead-Wood House 
Conference Center 

5 25 Year Award Winner 
2 Society for the 
Performing Arts 6 Williams House 
5 Contemporary Arts 7 Executive Office 


Museum Remodeling 
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Of Note: Rowe Returns 


AUSTIN Architectural critic and educator Colin 
Rowe, described by author Alexander Caragonne 
as "one of a handful of outstanding studio teach- 
ers of architecture and urban design to emerge 
within the last two generations," returned to Aus- 
tin in April for the first time since his resignation 
from the University of Texas at Austin (UT) in June 
1956. Rowe, along with Harwell Hamilton Harris, 
Bernard Hoesli, John Hejduk, Robert Slutzky, Lee 
Hirsche, John Shaw, Lee Hodgden, and Werner 
Seligman, was a member of the Texas Rangers, a 
group of young teachers who tried to change the 
moribund system of architectural education at UT 
in the mid-1950s. The tenured incumbent faculty, 
including Goldwin Goldsmith and Robert Leon 
White, quickly derailed the new faculty, leading to 
the departure of Rowe and others. Rowe spent 
most of the intervening years at Cornell University 
teaching a curriculum focused on architecture as a 
continuum of space, figure, and field relations, his- 
torical precedent, and context of the site. 

Rowe prefaced his UT lecture, entitled "1923: 
The Year of Miracles?" which focused on modern- 
ism, with some remarks on Austin then and now. 
He described 19505 Austin as a small capital city 
with its "proportions on the whole carefully consid- 
ered" According to Rowe, there was nothing re- 
markable about the city, and the skyline was but 
the UT tower and the Capito! dome. Rowe de- 
cried the present downtown, stating that the 
"taste for preservation" had come too late and 
believing that the development of the city center 
had left the Capitol a "poor little gesture" 

Jonathan Hagood 
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Find out 
about 
TSA/AIA 


We'll send you more 
information on the many 
benefits of joming the 
Texas Society of 
Architects 
American Institute of 


Architects 


Subscribe 
and 
Save 


Receive every issue of 
ras Architect - all six 
regular issues plus a 

onus seventh issue, if 

iu pre-pay. And you'll 
ve at least 13% off 
the cover price! 


Get 
nformed 


Need additional 
information about 
oducts and services 
ertised in this issue? 
ut the attached card 
irop It in the mail to 
ard your 
uests immediately 
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Become a TSA Member 


Please contact me about the services and benefits of joining the 


Texas Society ol Architects / American Institute of Architects. 


Name: 
Title/Positian 
Fitm/School: 

Type of Firm. BS — 


Busn. Address: 


City/Statej?i ip: 
Plone N Number: 


:222 ב 


Fax Number 


Citcle your Chapter 
(d known) 


Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Brazos 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
Н Paso 
Fort Worth 
i Houston 
0 Grande Valley 
| Lubb 


ко aol Texas 

ү йома. 

Southeast Texas 
"S Waco 


Home Address; 


№ | year/6 issues, $21 13% off the cover 
(foreign: US $35 per year.) 
_№ 2 years/12 issues, $38 21% olf the cover 
® Student rate, one-year, 515 38% off the cover 


LI Payment | enclosed. One free issue on a one-year 
 subscri on, 7 in all; or TWO free issues on a two- 
year subscription, 14 in all. 


₪ Bill me. (Visa, Mastercard and AMEX accepted) 


Name. 
Title/Positian: 
Firm/School: - ₪3 
Mail Address 


City/State/Zip: 


Billing Address (if different from above): 
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Subscribe to TA 


What 15 yw primary business or 
industry? (please check only one) 


₪ Architecture or A/E firm 

₪ Engineering firm 

8 Architectural design 
(not headed by reg. architect 

₪ Interior design 

@ Landscape architecture 

₪ Contractor or builder 

B Government 

5 Commercial/Industrial/ Institutional 

№ College personnel or library 

№ Archilecture student 

W Public library, professional club, 
society, or trade association 

₪ Supplier of building or interiar 
furnishing products 

₪ Other allied to the field 
Please specily: 
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A Place for Women 


PROJECT Renaissance Women’s Center, Austin 


CLIENT Renaissance Centers for Women 

ARCHITECT HKS Ine., Dallas 

CONTRACTOR Lott Brothers Construction Co. 

CONSULTANTS Universal Health Services; CCRD 
Partners; Laurie Smith Design Associates; Baker- 
liklen & Associates; HBC Engineering 

PHOTOGRAPHER К. Greg Hursley Incorporated 


| Ihe Renaissance Women's Center is the first 
heestanding hospital in Austin dedicated solely to 
women, Its mission is to focus on innovatively 
iidtessing women's health needs with modern 
technology in an environment that is warm and 
wing, The wellness center also has programming 
that promotes healthy attitudes and behavior 
through health seminars, lectures, workshops, 
upport groups, and fitness classes. 


+ Ihe patient rooms for non-obstetric patients are 
lesigned to provide access to the outdoors via 
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patios. Wood-grain flooring adds warmth. 


3 The two-story building was placed on the edge 
of a limestone bluff covered with oak and cedar 
trees, The main, two-story entry is open with 
clerestary windows. The interiors are designed to 
be user-friendly and promote wellness. Each clinic 
module is distinguished by brightly colored entry 
portals. 


4 The 75,000-square-foot, 24-bed women's 
center provides maternity care, gynecology 
services, breast screening and treatment, bone 
density scanning for osteoporasis, education/ 
support on women’s topics, and preconception/ 


early pregnancy risk assessment 


RESOURCES 

Structural steel rebar: Tri City Steel Inc.; light 
gauge metal framing: Delta Metal Products loc.; 
concrete: Transit Mix; concrete metal deck: 


VIGNETTE: HEALTH CARE TRENDS 


Practice Q&A 


D. Kirk Hamuvron, FAIA, is president-elect of 
the AIA Academy of Architecture for Health. 
He answered questions for Texas Architect on 
trends in the market of healthcare architecture. 
He is a principal with Watkins Hamilton Ross 
Architects, Inc., of Houston. 


What is the biggest healthcare industry trend 
in the last five years, and how do these 
changes affect healthcare architects? 

I think there has been enormous attention 
given to the cost of facilities and to the cost of 
healthcare in general, and that has resulted in less 
pure hospital work and a great deal more ambula- 
tory care projects. Many institutions and systems 
have been developing regionally distributed am- 
bulatory-care models that have involved change in 
the places where architects work. 


Are managed care and other changes in re- 
imbursement policy changing the healthcare 
industry? 

Certainly. They change the types of projects 
done and the amounts available to do them. It is 
all part of the attention to the financial situation 
within the field—Aarrention to the total cost and to 
the bottom line. As a result of that, there is in- 
creasing attention to capital cost, of which our 
work represents a significant component. How- 
ever, it is important to state that most major 
healthcare institutions, or at least hospitals, allo- 
cate only approximately six to eight percent of 
their total annual budget to capital costs, The per- 
centage of money spent on capital is relatively 
minor, while the leverage that a capital project 
may provide for reduced costs through staffing ef- 
ficiency can potentially be quite large. 


“Practice O&A” continued on page 23 


Vulcraft; slaped metal deck: Loadmaster Systems 
inc.; EIFS: Dryvit Systems Inc.; cast and stone: 
Pyramid Stone Co.; gypsum board: USG Interiors 
Intemational; skylights: Naturalite Skylight 
Systems; ceiling tile: USG Interiors International; 
built-up roofing: Jahns-Mansville Elk; water- 
proofing: Sonneborn Building Producis; pre- 
finished steel: Petersen Aluminum Corporation; 
handrails: South Texas Woodmill Inc. 
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Now Pyrolherm Completes The Job 
With New Flying Colors. 


Are you seeing red, gold, mauve, copper, green, 
any color other than gray for masonry wall systems? 
Now the only High Performance CMU ever made 
takes its unmatched design flexibility further to make 
your vision a reality faster. 

Pyratherm High Performance ColorSensations can 
accommodate your imagination, because there are no 
limits to its state-of-the-art color technology. Any 
hlock can be customized to exact specifications using 
ColorSensations, a pigment that locks in superior color 
uniformity, durability and chemical resistance for the 
life of the wall. 

As far as quality, productivity and safety measures, 
100% Pyrofherm High Performance Concrete 
Masonry Units (HPCMUs) are unparalleled compared 
to standard CMU blocks or tilt-wall systems. And 
about half the weight, yet all the strength of heavier 
units. The jobs get done more quickly. And your clients 
reap the benefits of energy cost savings, enhanced fire 
resistance and superior noise abatement sooner. 

When you specify PyroTherm High Performance 
ColorSensations, you'll see its true colors right from 
the start. (Of course, standard gray units will always 


remain available.) 


PyroTherm 


Comers e lue 
וגו ה‎ Product Group The Comerstone Of Valu 


For additional literature and guide specifications call the Pyrotherm Hotline at 88874577559 or FAX 281-277-1475. See us in Sweet's or visit aur website al www.lxi.com 


Circle 242 on the reader inquiry card 


The TSA Design Awards Pro- 
gram seeks to recognize out- 
tanding architecturol projects 
by architects who practice in 
lexas and to promote public in- 
lerest in architecturol excel- 
lance 


Liivibility 
Individuols ar firms whose pri- 
mary office is located in Texos 
‚у enter any number of 
projects anywhere in the world. 
lexas-registered architects la- 
ated in another state may enter 
any number of projects located 
in Texas. 


General Design (including adap- 
live re-use). Interior Architecture 
or Restoralion: Construction 
must have been completed after 
lanvary 1, 1991. 

Urban | Design/Planning: The 
project must ot leost have an ac- 
live client and some portion un- 
der construction. 


' 


» Year Award: Алу project 
completed an or before Decem- 


ber 31, 1973. 


Гану Package 
Lach entry package must can- 
jain the following items: 


|. slides 
2. dota sheets (4 copies} 
3. entry form 


registrotion fees 


| slides 

Entrants must submit slides in a 
lunctional 80-slot slide carousel 
tray for each project, in which 
the slides are in proper order 
and position. Your name or the 
lirm's name may not appear 
anywhere on any slide. Eoch 
project is limited to 25 slides, 
presented in the following or- 
der 


Ihe first slide of each entry must 
he a title slide that contains in- 
lormation abaut project type 
[see entry farm); project size in 
qross square feet; and project 
location. 


Following each title slide, each 
enlry must include (іп no particu- 
lor order): 

A: One slide of a site plan or 
aerial pholograph with a 
graphic scale and compass 
points (interior architecture 
projects are exempt from this 
requirement) 

B: At least one slide showing the 
plan of the project. For a 
multi-story building, include 
only those slides necessary to 
describe the building ar- 
rangement ond envelope. 
Sections and other drawings 
ore optional. If included, sec- 
tion location must be marked 
on the appropriate plans. 

C: One text slide containing a 
brief description of the 
project, including the pro- 
gram requirements and solu- 
tion 

D: For restorotion and adaptive 
re-use projects, at least ane 
slide describing conditions 
before the current work 
started. 

E: For the 25-yeor award, at 
least one slide token within 
three years of the project's 
originol completion and ot 
leost one slide taken recently, 
which shows the project's cur- 
rent status. 


2. Data Sheet 

Each entry must include four 
capies of a data sheet with o 
single image ond text describ- 
ing the project, including pra- 
grom requirements and solution, 
on one side of a letter-sized 
sheet of white paper. The imoge 
—o representative photograph 
or drawing —must be no larger 
5"x 7". The four copies of the 
doto sheet must be folded and 
placed inside the slide carousel 
box. Far the 25-yeor award, up 
to four additional sheets of text 
and/or images may be submil- 
led. Do not write your name 
or the firm's name on this 
data sheet. 


3. Entry form 
Use the official entry form for 
your entry. Copies af the form 


should be used for multiple en- 
tries. Place the entry form(s) in 
an envelope with the fee(s) and 
tope the envelope to the outside 
of the carausel box. 


4. Fee 

TSA members: include a regis- 
tration check for $100 for the 
first entry, $90 for the second 
entry, and $80 for the third and 
subsequent entries. Non-TSA 
members: Include a registration 
check for $180 for the first en- 
try, $160 for the second, and 
$140 for the third and subse- 
quent entries submitted by a 
non-TSA member. Moke checks 
or money orders payable to 
Texas Society of Architects. No 
entry fees will be refunded. 


Deadline 

Entries must be received by 
5:00 p.m. on Friday, May 29, 
1998 at: 

Texas Society of Architects 

816 Congress Ave., Suite 970 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Ph: 512.478.7386 


Judging 

The jury for the 44th annual TSA 
Design Awards will be an- 
nounced in March. The list of 
project types on the entry form 
does not imply that a winner will 
be chosen from each project 
type. TSA reserves the right ta 
disqualify entries that are not 
submitted in occordonce with 
these rules. 


Awards 

Architects and clients of winning 
projects will be honored at the 
TSA annual meeting in Austin 
October 1-3, 1998. 


Winning projects will be fea- 
tured in the September/Octaber 
1998 issue of Texas Architect 
magazine (winning entrants 
may be required to poy up to 
$250 in publications fees to de- 
fray the cost of color separa- 
lions) 


Winning projects will be publi- 
cized statewide by TSA, 


Return of Entries 

Entries fram firms in lorge cities 
will be returned to the lacal AIA 
chapter office and held for pick- 
up. Entries from firms lacated in 
cities without stoffed chapters 
will be mailed individually to 
entrants via UPS ground or U.S. 
mail. Entries fram Austin will be 
ovailoble for pick-up at the TSA 
offices. IF you wish to have your 
carousel returned by ather 
means, please attoch instruction 
ond on account number or 
check for additional cost. 


General 

Entries must be submitted by the 
design orchitect, who must have 
been registered with the Texas 
Board of Architectural Examin- 
ers at the time the project wos 
executed. Where responsibility 
for a project is shared, the de- 
sign architect must be a regis- 
tered Texas architect and all 
participants who substantially 
contributed to the work must be 
credited. 


Projects must be submitted in 
the name of the firm that ex- 
ecuted the commission. IF that 
firm has been dissolved ar its 
nome has been changed, an in- 
dividual or successor firm may 
enter projects in the name af the 
firm in effect at the time the 
project wos executed. Multiple 
entries of the same project by 
successor individuals or firms 
will not be accepted. For multi- 
building projects, the architec! 
submitting the project [or por- 
tion thereof] must designole au- 
thorship of each portion of the 
project. 


25-year award projects may be 
submitted by the originol archi- 
tect, original architecture firm, 
a successor ta the original or- 
chitecture firm, or by a compo- 
nent af the AIA. 


For mare informatian on rules, 
fees, and other matters, please 
call Canan Yetmen at TSA, 
512.478.7386. 


44th Annual TSA Design Awards Entry Form 


Project Credits 
Please provide all the information requested on this form and read carefully the 
competition rules before preparing your entrylies). Plecse print cleorly in ink. 


Enans Name 


Tife/Poaltion 


Firm Мота) 


Mailing Address 


City/State/Zip 
Telephone 


Fox 


ТВАЕ Registration # 
Own [ct completion) 
Architect [list rm name 

and iam members) 


eee 


Project Information 


Project Name 


Project Location 


Siz» (sa. ff 
Mo. / yr. completed 


Category (С) General Design О25узет award 


© Interior Architecture 
Q Restoration/Renovation 
© Urban Design/Planning 


O Residential 
© оње (please specify) 


| certify thot the information provided on this entry form is 
correct; that the submitted work wos done by the porties 
credited; that | am authorized to represent those credited; 
that | am an architect registered with the TBAE; ond that | 
have obtoined permission to publish the project from both 
the owner and the photographer. | understond that any en- 
try that foils to meet these requirements is subject to dis- 
quolification. 


Project уре (C) Commercial 
С) institutional 


Signature 


Date 


Fee enclosed کس‎ 

TSA members: $100 for first entry 

$90 for second entry 

$80 far third ond subsequent entries 
$180 for first entry 

$160 for second entry 

$140 for third ond subsequent entries 


Non-members: 


VIGNETTE: HEALTH CARE TRENDS 


Impressive Presence 


PROIECT Surgical & Diagnostic Center of Sugar 
Land, Sugar Land 

CUENT Columbia West Houston Medical Center 

ARCHITECT. Watkins Hamilton Rass Architects, Inc., 
Houston 

COMTRACTOR Patten-Beers Construction, Inc. 

CONSULTANTS Smith Seckman Reid, inc. (MEP); 
Shepard Crane & Associates (structural); Walter P. 
Moore & Associates (civil); Wong & Associates 
tha nalscape) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Judd Haggard 


| Ihe single-story Surgical and Diagnostic Center 

features a series uf setbacks along the front elevation 

Ihat пѕе in height with each plane and create a layered 

Iacade that visually gives the impression of greater 
wight and massing than actually exists. The center is 

и} example of an increasingly prevalent facility: the 
imbulatory-care facility that focuses on providing 
ийрәпепї services. 


culation is simple and direct; bright, clean 
«dors have intersections marked by changes in tile 
patterns and ceilings. 


1 


+ Ihe center provides diagnostic radiology, including a 
+ | scanner, women's ultrasound and mammography 
vices, outpatient surgery, endoscopy, as well as post- 


lure recovery, in 33,570 square feet. 


4 Ihe bright and open lobby provides positive 
Iistraction for anxious patients. Views are focused to 
landscaped gardens at the sides. Booths enable private 
patient and doctor communication. 


RESOURCES 

Brick: St. Joe Brick Works; cast stone: Sierra Stone; 
doors: Besam, Inc.; roofing: Schuller, Manville 
Roofing Systems; paint: ICI Paints (Devoe), Benjamin 
Moore; vinyl wallcovering: Essex, Tescoha, Innova 


lions, Schumaker, Vicretex, Karoseal; handrails: 
Construction Specialties, Boston Retail Products; 
millwork: Wilsonart, Nevamar, Pionite; lamps: 
Nessen Lighting; fabric: Architex Intl., Knoll Textiles 


“Practice ОСА” continued from page 19 


Are healthcare architects dealing with differ- 
ent owner groups than previously? What ef- 
fect does this have on project development? 

We are certainly dealing with more develop- 
ers who are taking projects off of hospital bal- 
ance sheets, although I think the days of that 
are slowly coming to an end, Some of the 
Catholic facilities, for example, will no longer 
permit “off balance sheet” financing within 
their organizations. A number of developers 
have been taking care of the capital require- 
ments of institutions and leasing facilities back 
to the instirution. That changes who the client 
is on specific projects and alters the way we 
work with them. The other different groups we 
are dealing with are the group practices and the 
ambulatory-care administrators as opposed to 
the pure hospital administrators. 

For traditional work, we are less likely to 
work with the chief executive officer than a 
lower-level vice president. 


What type of healthcare facility is being 
built most often today? Is this a change from 
five years ago? 

While we are still renovating healthcare fa- 
cilities, and occasionally doing a replacement 
facility, the largest percentage of growth in our 
field is in ambulatory care. There is growth in 
the regionally distributed ambulatory networks 
and primary-care networks. These projects are 
usually smaller and less complicated than the 
buildings we were doing five and ten years ago. 


What forces are driving the move toward 
outpatient facilitates? 

I think as the clinical world makes great 
strides forward in what they can do, and new 
techniques are developed, there is a need to 
update facilities. An example might be the new 
keyhole surgeries that are done to replace some 
of the old open-heart surgery techniques. As 
soon as ambulatory-care surgery was possible 
for knee operations, it became important to 
provide ambulatory surgery capacity. Almost all 
of eye surgery is now done on an outpatient ba- 
sis, So there is a continuing force within the 
field to increase outpatient procedures. A great 
deal of work that was previously done on an in- 
patient basis can now be done more economi- 
cally on an outpatient basis. I believe that force 
will continue for some period of time. 


“Practice Q&A" continued on page 27 
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BEFORE 
CHOOSING A 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, 
YOU SHOULD 
KNOW THEIR 
MEDICAL 
HISTORY. 


One look and you'll 
notice that Faulkner 
Construction Company 
has an impressive 
track record in the 
healthcare field. For 
35 years, we've built 
full-service hospitals, 
treatment centers, 
assisted living centers 
and specialty hospi- 
tals. №5 no wonder 
we're ranked among 
the top 50 builders in 
the U.S. How's that 
for healthy vital signs? 
Call us. We'd like to 
be your primary build- 
ing provider. 


Faulkner 


Punti s fan Antario » 
Tho Cuando Valy = Mexico City 


ИМЕНИ vv Fo f OPEN COIT 


Circle 20 on the reader Inquiry card 


I 


“Masonry Success Stories’ 
Aesthetics 


“SINCE Townview was designed to be in a 
tampus-like setting, the design and the materials 
wlected would be required to support the concept 
וט‎ a 100-year building. The design was not intended 
lo be "trendy", and the selected materials were to 
be timeless. The building is very large and very long, 
and а combination of Indiana limestone and two 
colors of utility size face bricks were selected for the 
masonry veneer. The massing was arranged such 
that the forms of the Wellness Center, the Theater, 
Ihe Student Commons, and even the stair towers 
were expressed. We achieved the color contrast of * Feature project: Townview Center Magnet High School 
Ihe two materials, as well as the texture and the Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, Texas 
smooth limestone and the rough surface of the face 
brick. The articulation of the brick and limestone 
provide for an interesting pattern and a textural 
effect that wrap their way around and through the 
central corridor spine, known as "Main Street". * Design challenge: To combine six career magnet schools 
"While we embraced the design goal to create a into one unified school campus. 
highly technical school for the 21st century, we also 
attempted to recall some of the tradition of the 


Ф Architects: HKCPx*xjennings Hackler and Partners, Inc. 
(Harper Kemp Clutts and Parker, Inc.) and John S. Chase, 
FAIA, Architects, Inc. 


* Key masonry benefit: Aesthetics 


Dallas Independent School District's best buildings * Goal of design: To reflect the school's career oriented 
from the past by including expressions of materials mission through an aesthetic expression that suggested 
that included a combination of red face brick and "corporate center" image, both internally and externally. 
natural limestone. We incorporated the masonry 


"Our mission was to design a school 
to reflect a career-oriented mission 
through an aesthetic expression that 
suggested ‘corporate center’ image, 
both internally and externally.” 


materials of the exterior and interior to include the 
wall surfaces of "Main Street" ...two colors of face 
trick and Indiana limestone panels. All other interior 
torridor systems are custom designed burnished 
block masonry." 


TMC] Masonry. 
LLL Exceeding your expectations. 
Satisfying your clients. 


GRADY L. JENNINGS, АТА 
HKCP JENNINGS HACKLER AND PARTNERS, INC. 


For rnore details on this project, call the 
Texas Masonry Council at 888/374-9922. 


Circle 207 on the reader inquiry card 


a 


Full 
Exposure. 


Stat! 


Paints 


Jack Stout, CDT, CSI 
Specification Consultant 


ICI Paints 

1003 Antoine Street 
Houston 

Texas 77055 USA 
Telephone (713) 680-3377 
FAX (713) 680-3486 

Voice Mail (800) 916-1447 
E-mail: jack stoutG ici.com 


TSALink will provide you with the fast- 


Circle 133 on the reader inquiry card 


est, most accurate method for reaching 
the largest number of low bidders for your 
clients' projects. You provide the infor- 
mation, and you control when it's re- 
leased. 


TSALink will also provide you with 
project comparable data, and project 
marketing leads at no cost. Visit the 
website or call Andrew Hamlin at 800/ 
478-7386 for more information. 


dit; TSALink 


` @ www.tsaonline.org 


CONSULTING 
PROCUREMENT 
APPRAISAL 


850 Central Parkway E. Ste. 260, Plano, TX 75074 (972) 985-1313 Рах (972) 423-2398 


INTERNATIONAL 
| MEDICAL EQUIPMENT CONSULTANTS & PLANNERS 


PLANNING 


#7 INVENTORY 
¢ BUDGETING 
¢ COST SAVINGS 


4 TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 


TEXAS BASED - TEXAS PROUD 


Circle 49 on the reader Inquiry card 


T 1 Total Opening Systems 


a division of כו‎ BUELL DOOR COMPANY 


PO. BOX 150407 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75315 
PHONE (214) 827-5930 
1-800-556-0155 


FAX (214) 824-3384 B. J. SMITH 


Circle 26 on the reader inquiry card 


WORRELLDESIGNGROUP 


houstonh/ídallas 


Ww Houston: (713) 784-0290 

Dallas: (972) 239-9180 

mj e-mail: rworrell(g)phoenix.net 
FOODSERVICE CONSULTANTS 


Representative Client Markets: 


Corporate * Healthcare * Educational * Correctional * Hospitality 


е 51 on the reader inquiry card 


(eas АНН Wh gl‏ או 


NATURALITE 
SKYLIGHT SYSTEMS 


The Vistawall, Naturalite and Skywall Group offers a 
comprehensive group of products to satisfy your needs 
for storefront, skylights and transiucent panel products 


CINDY TARBOX 
Customer Service Representative 


Р.О. Box 629, 750 Airport Road ₪ Terrell, TX 75160 
(800) 527-4018 € FAX (972) 551-6420 
THE VISTAWALL, NATURALITE AND SKYWALL GROUP 
Bulter Manufacturing Company 


A Market Entry 


PROJECT Jexoma Healthcare System Ambulatory Sur 


gery Center, Sherman 

CLIENT Fexoma Healthcare Systems 

ARCHITECT HDR Architecture, Inc., Dallas 

CONTRACTOR MEDCO 

CONSULTANTS Leo Rios (electrical); Mike Ashcraft 
(mechanical); Steve Punch (structural); Vinee 
Вии (site and civil) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Jeffrey Jacobs 


ı The design and color of the Ambulatory Care 
enter signals the location of the hospital on a busy 
itersection. The center is one of Texoma Health 
ire Systems’ anchors into the Sherman market. It 
arves over 250,000 patients in North Texas and 
klahoma. 


Ihe non-profit center is adjacent to à new satellite 
«lity site that houses treatment for chemical 
препдепсу and psychiatnc care. The interiors are 
esigned to improve customer/patient relations, and 

provide seating and a welcoming environment. 


$ The 39,000-square-foot facility provides 
\itpatient services, inpatient primary and specialty 
ire, an imaging center, commercial pharmacy, and 
hapel. It is designed to expand an additional 
000 square feet without interrupting medical 
perations. 


Gardens were incorporated into the design as an‏ ו 
ипе feature, in the belief that the natural‏ 
ronment augments patient wellness. Precast‏ 

increte panels in gray, cream, and blue were mixed 

id accented with yellow on the exterior 


[he recovery space on the upper floor forms a 
иче on the front facadeof the center, Overhead 
i ylights bring natural light into the otherwise closed 
pace, 


5 


RESOURCES 

Structural steel frarne: Alpha industries; preformed 
wall panels: \ entra; exterior insulation finish 
system: STO; skylights: Naturalite Skylight System; 
automatic sliding doors; Horton Automatics; interior 
doors; Wilsonart; interior floors: Armstrong, Collins & 
Aikman; acoustical material: Armstrong World 
Industries; insulation: Schuller International; parti- 
tions: United States Gypsum Co,; paint and stain: 


VIGNETTE: HEALTH CARE TRENDS 


“Practice ОФА" continued from page 24 


Are project-delivery methods in 
healthcare changing or evolving? 

I think they are probably doing a little of 
both. In some ways, they are changing as we 
enter into more design/build contracting, as 
we enter into unusual forms of ownership, 
and unusual client relationships that would 
not have been possible years ago. The deliv- 
ery methods within the architecture are evoly- 
ing as we get increasingly more sophisticated 
techniques for project management, cost con- 
trol, and for documentation through the use 
of computer-assisted drafting. 


Are healthcare issues regional, national, or 
international? What are the implications 
for the healthcare architect? 

I believe the largest number of healthcare 
architects practice on a regional basis, but 
their practices are being influenced by what 
happens on a national basis. All commerce, 
including the healthcare industry, is now in- 
volved in benchmarking and understanding 
the best practices among their peers. We are 
now finding ourselves more influenced by 
what is going on in other parts of the nation. 

At the moment, international influences 
are relatively minor as they come to our 
country from others. We are in a period of 
strong influence on others outside the U.S, as 
healthcare architects carry the message of 
North American healthcare and its methods 
into the rest of the world. Many of us are be- 
ing asked to participate in projects around the 
world where the type of technology and 
caregiving considered normal in the U.S. is 
thought to be desirable in developing econo- 
mies. Many of us have begun to work interna- 
tionally, and we find that our perspective has 
changed, which improves our ability to serve 
our domestic clients. TA 


Sherwin Williams; hardware: Select Products Limited, 
Simplex/Sargent, LCN, Von Duprin; fockers: Lyon Metal 
Products Inc; hydraulic elevators: Baxter & Sons 
Elevator Со.; stairs/treads: Alpha Industries; handrails: 
York Metal Fabricators; exterior lighting: DAC; interior 
lighting: Vista, Lucifer Lighting Co.; electric distribu- 
tion: Square D; plumbing: American Standard, 
Chicago Faucets, Sanymetal, McDinney/Essex, Reliable, 
Kohler; air-conditioning system: Trane; environmen- 
tal control systems: Trane 
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NEXTEL . qe) 


YOU'VE NEVER USED A PHONE LIKE THIS BEFORE” 
The New i600 From Nextel. 


Referring to our new i600 as a “phone” borders on understatement. Because cellular calling is just the beginning 
of what it lets you do. You can also communicate instantly, by pressing one button, with our exclusive Nextel 
Direct Connect™ feature. It's a two-way radio for business people, but it's digital and costs a fraction of cellular. 
The i600 digital cellular phone, manufactured by Motorola; lets you receive text/numeric pages as well as voice 
mail. And its Caller ID function allows you to more efficiently manage your calls. It's small and light weight, but 
we've managed to pack the i600 with all the latest features including: a long-life battery, three-way calling, 


call waiting, vibrating silent ringer, two lines and nine selectable ring styles. It's the new i600 from Nextel. 


Don't call it a phone, call it a whole new way to communicate. Call 1.800.NEXTEL9. NEXIEL 


©1998 Nextel Communications. All rights reserved. Nextel, the Nextel logo, Nextel Direct Connect and You've Never Used A Phone Like This Before 
are trademarks and/or servicemarks of Nexte! Communications, мс. = Motorola is a registered trademark of Motorola, Inc. www.nextel.com 
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Wives and Husbands 


The six pairs of wives and husbands presented in this issue describe 
architecture as one of the the defining elements of their lives. For 
most of them, that has been a reason to share a practice of 
architecture as well as a personal life. Although these couples 
describe various reasons for choosing to practice 

together, the quotation below seems to capture one Œ ₪ 
common thread. While Anne Tyng and Louis Kahn were 


not married, they shared a long work and personal H 
relationship. 1 


It is rare indeed when the 
passionate search in architecture is shared 
by two people who are passionate about 
each other. Lou Kahn wrote to me in 1954, “1 
am waiting anxiously for us to be 
together again in our wonderful way of 
love and work which again is nothing really but another form of 
that love. | believe it can only be that way with a few." 
| believe our creative work together deepened our 
relationship and the relationship enlarged our 
creativity. In our years of working together toward a 
goal outside ourselves, believing profoundly in each 
other's abilities helped us to believe in ourselves. 
Although we were born in quite different parts of the 
globe, and came from different cultures and 
religions, we shared a sense of ourselves 
and each other that was somehow free of the perception 
of those differences as limitations. 
The differences only expanded our view of the 
world and each other. 
Anne Griswold Tyng, from Louis Kahn 


to Anne Tyng: The Rome Letters 
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1 Jane Landry, FAIA, and 
Duane Landry, FAIA, with their 
daughter Ellyn Amador 


2 The smooth-finished gray 
concrete of the exterior 
matches the headstanes in 
the surrounding cemetery; 
arching skylights at each of the 
open comers of the building 
connect the parts. The long 
triangular building provides а 
buffer between the historic 
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cemetery and an adjacent 
freeway. 


3 A sheltering colonnade 
circles the mausoleum's 
interior courtyard; the crypts, 
with their bronze-clad covers, 
face into the central space. 


4 The openings between the 
building sections are secured 
by sculptural gates of curving 
bronze bars. 


A Life Together 


by Susan Williamson 


Рок MORE THAN 40 YEARS the lives of Jane Landry, FAIA, and Duane Landry, 
FAIA, have followed a virtually identical course. With the exception of a few 
months when he was on active military duty and the time she took off when 
their four daughters were born, the two have shared an education, a practice, 
and a life together since 1953. In fact, they say, those various parts are really 
inseparable: The work has been their life. 

Jane Lorenz and Duane Landry met at the University of Texas during the 
heydey of the Texas Rangers—Colin Rowe, John Hejduk, Bernard Hoesli, 
among others—and when that situation dissolved, moved on to Yale, where 
they studied art under Joseph Albers, and then to the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, where they finished their education under the influence of Louis Kahn. 
Shortly after the two "Texans returned to their home state they camped out on 
the porch of O'Neil Ford's office in San Antonio—Jane was eight months 
pregnant with their first child—until Ford offered them both jobs. Six years 
later they started their own practice, often working in joint venture with Ford, 
first in San Antonio and then in Dallas. Two of their four daughters are archi- 
tects and one, Ellyn Amador, now practices with them. 

The decision to practice together was made early. "It never crossed our 
minds to do anything else,” Jane Landry says. “The work . . . was the reason we 
met and was always something we were both vitally interested in. Working to- 
gether was just a natural confirmation of what we were doing in school." From 
the very beginning, they say, they have worked as a team, never making distinc- 
tions about who is responsible for what, either in terms of how the office is run 
or how a particular job is managed. In general, Jane Landry says that she often 
does more of the conceptual design and Duane more of the working drawings 
and specifications, probably because those were skills he honed at Ford's offices 
during the vears when she was working more from home while the children 
were young. But, she says, those distinctions are essentially meaningless: The 
work is really the product of one mind. 

Working together so closely for so long has affected the projects the office 
has produced, they say. One important consideration, they suggest, is the lack 
of professional competition between them. Although, as Duane Landry says, 
“we certainly don't always agree," the two believe they are freer to ask ques- 
tions of each other as well as to accept suggestions than would be the case in a 
more traditional practice. Where professional competition—a need for some- 
one always to be right—might limit discussion, the Landry’ relationship allows 
a back-and-forth dialogue, an ability to work without the constraints of ego; 
that relationship is at the heart of their practice. “It gives the building a chance 
to be the best it can be because there' not that competition or formality or re- 
luctance to pursue a discussion of the issues," Jane Landry says. 

In person, the Landrys are modest, even unassuming, and yet obviously 
deeply committed to their work and to the people who will use the projects 
they design. The body of work they have created over до years speaks well of 
both the lessons learned from teachers like Kahn and Ford and of that commit- 
ment: Projects like the Temple Emanu-E] Mausoleum (see page 31) and St. Pe- 
ter the Apostle Catholic Church (see page 32) reflect an appreciation of the 
power of light and space and of materials as well as of the need to use those 
things to create a place that serves the needs of those who will use it. TA 


4 


PLAN KEY 
ו‎ COLUMBARILIM 
2 COURTYARD 
$ ENTRY 
4 CHAPEL 


Three Part Harmony 


TEMPLE Emanu-Ex in Dallas had long wanted to 
build a mausoleum and chapel on a site at its his- 
toric cemetery near downtown Dallas; original 
plans called for a set of prefabricated crypts. For six 
years Landry and Landry Architects of Dallas dis- 
cussed the project with the head of the building 
committee, a long-time client of the firm. They fi- 
nally told him that they thought the temple should 
do something more meaningful. By that time, after 
extensive reading and study, Jane Landry says she 
thought she “knew what the building was called to 
be.” She was particularly inspired by a meditation 
by Holocaust survivor Rabbi Leo Baeck that ex- 
plored the tension between inner and outer, world 
and eternity. The mausoleum as it evolved is com- 
posed of three separate trapezoidal elements ar- 
ranged to form a triangular courtyard; the 740 
crypts face into the colonnaded courtyard. The 
apexes of the triangle are held apart, connected 
only lightly with overhead arched skylights; one 
opening forms the entry, 

The smooth-finished concrete of the exterior 
was poured-in-place in six lifts; curved, bronze- 
glazed tiles, shaped by hand in varying lengths, are 
set in the joints that were purposefully left berween 
the six levels to emphasize, rather than disguise, 
how the building was constructed. SW 


PROJECT Mausoleum and 
Chapel for Етати- Е 
Cemetery, Dailas 

CLIENT Temple Emanu-tl 
ARCHITECT Landry and 
Landry, Architects & Planners, 
Dallas 

CONTRACTOR Ray / Skiles Co 
(general); Ingram Construction 
Co, (crypt) 

CONSULTANTS Charles E Terry, 
Ine. (structural); Reed, Wells, 
Benson (mechanical); Roth 
Designs (landscape); David 
Hickman (sculptor, gates and 
fight fixtures); Maria Spies 
(cerantist, tiles) 
PHOTOGRAPHER Fane Landry 


RESOURCES 

Concrete: Texas Industries, 
Co-Met Rebar; windows: 
Hope's; skylights: Naturalite; 
doors: CECO; brick paver: 
Endicott from Acme Brick; 
roofing: Carlisle; insulation: 
Elastizell; sealant: 
Sonnebom; bronze 
hardware: Hagar, Schlage, 
Von Duprin; signage: Metallic 
Arts; furniture: Sauder Mig 
Co.; air-conditioning 
system: Trane; plumbing: 
Crane, Sloan, Global, Elkay, 
Trane 
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PROJECT St, Peter the Apostle 
Catholic Church, White 
Settlement 

CLIENT Bishop Joseph P. 


Delaney of the Catholic Diocese 


of Fort Worth 
ARCHITECT Landry and 


Landry, Architects & Planners, 


Dallas 

CONTRACTOR Westland 
Construction 

CONSULTANTS Charles E. Terry 
(structural); Romine, Romine, 
&Burgess, Inc. (mechanical); 
Boner, Associates Inc 
(acoustical and sound); 
Needham, H Tight, Laskey 
Engineers, Inc 
PHOTOGRAPHER /3/// ox 

1 The octagonal form of the 
sanctuary {5 expressed on the 
street-side facade; the volume 
of the clerestory that lights the 
worship space projects 
upward from the sloped roof. 


2 The liturgical furnishings, 
including the tabernacle and 
Won gate in the eucharistic 
chapel, were designed by the 
architect: 


2 Colodul banners hang tram 
dructural members in the 
cnn меге нр spiace; the 
ТАТ ЭА eesgmed the 
Longer terra Cotta liit 


ШИТ 
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Out of the Ordinary 


The PARISHIONERS of St. Peter the Apostle Catholic 
Church in White Settlement were worried that the 
move from the gymnasium where they had long 
worshipped into a new permanent space might dis- 
rupt their tightly knit community. The building 
committee told Landry and Landry Architects of Dal- 
las that the church valued simplicity and wanted to 
avoid ostentation and the use of unworthy materials. 

The architects responded with a 13,000-square- 
foot sanctuary that includes a worship space for 
600, a 20-seat eucharistic chapel, a reconciliation 
chapel, and other support spaces. The new building 
turns its back on an adjacent busy street, opening 
instead onto a small plaza that connects it to the ex- 
isting school and parish center. 

The sanctuary fufills the requirement for sim- 
plicity but its carefully modulated spaces and 
surehanded use of light, combined with humble but 
honest materials precisely detailed, allow it to tran- 
scend the ordinary. A low-ceilinged walkway 
around the perimeter of the worship space, which 
houses the stations of the cross, opens into the 
soaring volume of the sanctuary itself. A large 
clerestory opposite the altar bathes the interior 
with light; a similar clerestory lights the eucharistic 
chapel. The floor and lower walls of the sanctuary 
are dark brown brick, the patterning and joints rig- 
orously controlled, while the upper walls, structural 
members, and pews are lightly stained wood. 

Ellyn Amador, the Landry’s daughter who prac- 
tices with them, says that her parents are always con- 
cerned about the people who will use the spaces they 
design. St. Peter's new sanctuary gives those who wor- 
ship in it a space that reflects both the modesty and 
the character of the people who designed it. SW 


2 REC 


ILIATION 


16 AMEK 
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RESOURCES 

Laminated wood: Unit Structure, LLC; laminated woad roof deck: 
Desdero Lumber Co.; exterior/interiar brick wall: Acme; windows: 
Kawneer, Sussman; skylights: Skyview; doors: Buell; brick floor 
surfacing: Carolina Ceramics; roafing: AEP-SPAN, Allied Signal; 
insulation: BMCA; partitions: Gold Bond; paint/stain: Sherwin 
Williams; communication: Electro-Acoustics; pews: Northland Church 
Furniture; cabinets: Toppy's Architectural Millwork 


Separate and Equal 


by Susan Williamson 


WHEN МатмхЕ APPEL AND JOHN CASBARIAN, FAIA, decided to get married, 
they also decided to quit working together, Casbarian was already part of a 
long-standing practice with Danny Samuels, ГАТА, and Robert Timme, 
FAIA, in Taft Architects: a partnership with a well-known reputation for its 
closeness and “all for one, one for all” ethos. Although Appel worked for 
Taft for several months after graduating from Rice University, where she 
had also been a student of Casbarian and Samuels, as soon as her relation- 
ship with Casbarian changed to a more personal one, she says she knew she 
had to leave. "I was concerned with people seeing me in my own right," 
Appel says, and with establishing her reputation outside the realm of the 
considerable Taft influence in Houston. 

The situation with Taft was particularly difficult, Casbarian acknowl- 
edges, because, as a partnership, "we were impenetrable." The three Taft 
partners had met as students at Rice in the late 1960s; in an echo of the ex- 
planation given by many of wife-and-husband partnerships, Casbarian and 
Samuels say it was that shared experience that cemented the practice they 
later formed (Timme left the partnership several years ago to become dean 
of architecture at the University at California-Los Angeles; he was previ- 
ously dean at the University of Houston). 

After leaving Taft, Appel worked for other architects in Houston for sev- 
eral vears before leaving for graduate school at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. “T came back to a full-time teaching job at Texas A&M and that allowed 
me to start my own practice," she says. Appel's first job was a beach house 
for her parents that won a Texas Society of Architects design award and was 
on the cover of Architecture. Appel later accepted a tenure-track position at 
the University of Texas and began a commuter marriage and career: teach- 
ing in Austin part of each week and living and practicing in Houston the 
rest of the week. But in 1989, when the couple’s first child was born, she 
knew something would have to give. “It was one of the hardest decisions 
l've ever made," she says: At UT, she was known as an individual, with no 
connection to Houston or Taft. But once the decision was made, she says, 
"everything started to fall into place." By the time she returned full-time to 
Houston, her reputation and her practice were established; since then she 
has also taught at Rice and UH, jobs she had formerly avoided because of 
the strong Taft connections. 

Although Casbarian and Appel say that, in the early days, she occasion- 
ally asked the Taft partners to critique her work, those days are long past. 
Now, when the couple—and often Samuels as well—talk about architecture, 
they are talking as equals: asking for information about a material the other 
has used on a project or discussing the problems of running an office and 
managing a practice. "What Natalye and ] do now mostly is discuss issues 
important to both of us, but almost never design, except sometimes in 
terms of other people's work," Casbarian explains. 

For years, Appel worked to create a professional identity for herselt 

eparate from Taft; ironically, Taft and Appel are currently exploring the 
possibility of jointly buying a building that would house the offices of both 
firms. Although the two practices would have separate work spaces, they 
plan to share some common areas. TA 


1 The Kirk House, by Natalye 
Appel Architects, ts a 
camposition of intersecting 
forms in masonry and stucco 


2 Маауе Appel and John 
Casbanan, FAIA 


3 The Stanfield House, by Taft 
Architects, stands tall amid the 
trees on its heavily wooded 


lot 
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PROJECT Kirk House, Houston 
CLIENT Patricia Kirk 
ARCHITECT Natalye Appel 
Architects, Houston 
CONTRACTOR Withheld per 
owner's request 

CONSULTANTS Matrix 
Structural Engineers; Alice 
Laguarta (landscape); Carlton 
Cook (custom furnishings) 
PHOTOGRAPHER Richard 
Payne, FAIA 


1 The long space between the 
kitchen and stairwell, what 
Appel calls the loggia, is the 
light-filled heart of the house. 


2 Windows wrapping around 
a comer in the double-height 
living area provide views of a 
large oak tree 


3 The house's intersecting 
sections splay out to form an 
irregularly shaped courtyard; 
overhangs and canopies 
mediate the effects of the 
western sun 
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Fitting In 


Tue Kirk House by Natalye Appel Architects of 
Houston was designed for a client who had lived 
on the site in Houston's museum district since 
the 1970s. She knew she wanted something dif- 
ferent but she wanted it to fit in scale and char- 
acter with a neighborhood that, in recent years, 
had seen its share of tear-downs and the addition 
of overscaled single- and multi-family dwellings, 
including adjacent teal-and-terra cotta townhomes 
designed by Arquitectonica in the '805. 

The resulting assemblage of relatively small- 
scaled volumes holds its own with the towering 
townhouses and at the same time does not over- 
power its remaining smaller neighbors. An L- 
shaped section clad in reddish-orange stucco con- 
tains the entry, garage, kitchen, and dining areas; it 
is intersected at an angle by two taller, limestone 
block-clad volumes. The geometries of the ceiling 
lines created by that intersection enliven the 
double-height living area and the central space that 
Appel calls the loggia. That long, narrow space is 
the heart of the house, connecting the various parts 
and providing access to the central courtyard. A 
wall of windows and French doors floods the loggia 
and living area with natural light. Throughout, ar- 
eas of deeply saturated wall color mark transition 
points: the entry, the stair, the hall, SW 


SECOND FLOOR 


2 4 x 
PLAN KEY 6 CLOSET 4, 
1 ENTRY 7 BEDROOM бш 
2 DINING’ B UTILITY 
LOGGIA 9 GARAGE 4 FIRST FLOOR 
3 KITCHEN 10 COVERED 
4 LIVING PORCH 
5 BATH 11 COURTYARD 
RESOURCES 


Exterior wall surfacing: Eagle Lake; windaws: Alenco; roofing: 
ELK; insulation: Ownes Coming; hardware: Schlage; lighting: 
Lightolier; plumbing: Arnerican Standard; custom cabinets: 
Carlton Cook 


Sleight of Hand 


TRINA STANFIELD ENJOYS the confusion of visitors 
when they first see her house, which was designed 
by Taft Architects of Houston: The house is so 
closely surrounded by the trees on the heavily 
wooded lot that it looks like it must have been 
slipped in by sleight of hand. In fact, a private road 
provides access from the rear but preserving the 
maximum number of trees was an overriding con- 
cern when the spot for the house was selected. The 
only buildable area where trees would not have to 
be cut down was very small: “It was obvious pretty 
quickly that it was going to be a three-story house,” 
says Taft partner Danny Samuels, FAIA. 

The simple rectangular volume is zoned verti- 
cally, with garage and two small bedrooms on the 
ground floor, the public areas on the second floor, 
and the master suite above, looking down on the 
living area. A series of repetitive bracing planes, 
colored differently than the other walls, organize 
the house into bays of varying heights. These 
planes were necessary to provide wind resistence 
due to the height of the house, Samuels says. 

The street facade is relatively closed while, on 
the south side, the house opens up to the trees. In 
the living area, a double-height wall of aluminum- 
framed windows provides expansive views down the 
axis of the private road. The unusual butterfly roof 
profile raises the ceiling height at the edges, allow- 
ing an increased expanse of glazing and reinforcing 
the sense of spaciousness, particularly in the living 
area. Exterior stucco in two shades of greenish gray 
further connect the house to its untouched natural 
surroundings. SW 


PROJECT Stanfield House, Houston 

CLIENT Fack & Trina Stanfield 

ARCHITECT Tifi Architects, Houston 

CONTRACTOR Renaissance Builders 

CONSULTANTS Trina Stanfield (interior); Erv Grafe & Associates 
structural) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Tafi Architects 


SECOND FLOOR | 
ו‎ LIVING/ n 
DINING | 
2 KITCHEN 
i 


1 A commercial aluminum- 
frame window system was 
used to create the double- 
height glazed wall in the living 
and dining area. The kitchen is 
raised a half-level above the 
living area; above the kitchen 
an interior window allows 
views from the master suite 
into the living area 


2 The butterfly roof makes 
the house stand even taller 
among the trees. 


3 The steel stair rises lightly 
from entry to third-floor 
master suite. 


Foundation: Drilled Piers; wood trusses: All-Pan; plaster: USG, 
Огуу Finish; ceramic tile: Amencan Olean; windows: Kawneer; 
| overhead door; Overhead Door Со,; roofing: US Intec; 

| partitions: Pratt & Lambert; cabinetry: Siematic; dumbwaiter: 

| 2 | j Inclinator, lighting: Hubbell, Lightolier, Koch & Lowy, Ron Rezek; 


5 
$ BREAKFAST "x 
4 SCREENED 
PORCH 
5 MECHANICAL 
1 2 4 
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plumbing and sanitary: Kohler, AD Smith; carpets/rugs: Straton 
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ı Frank Rotnofsky and Viviana 
Frank on a job site in Austin 


2 Те Garza-Unbe Residence 
is poised on the edge of a 
bluff looking toward the Rio 
Grande 


3 offices of Frank Architects in 


Laredo 


Treas Ан ше s/h 1998 


4 The long, narrow house is 
closed on the street side but 
opens itself up to the 
expansive views on the 
opposite side 


s aview up through the 
opening for a firepole that 
connects the levels of the 
Garza-Uribe house 
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The Project as Partner 


by Susan Williamson 


VIVIANA FRANK SAYS THAT SHE AND HER HUSBAND, Frank Rotnofsky, were “in- 
troduced by a project." The couple met in the mid-1980s at the Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn and continued their education together as graduate students at 
Columbia University. “There was always someone else in our relationship,’ 
Frank says, “and that other thing was the architecture.” This sense that the 
work is a sort of third partner in their practice is an important part of what al- 
lows them to work together harmoniously, she says. 

Frank and Rotnofsky are partners in Laredo-based Frank Architects. They 
moved their practice to Laredo, where Frank grew up, from New York City, 
where Rotnofsky grew up, in 1990 when faced with a recession in the North- 
east, the birth of their first child, and potential work in Texas. The intensity of 
the years at Pratt, where they studied with Raymond Abraham, and then at Co- 
lumbia, where they worked with Peter Frampton and Bernard TSchumi, helped 
establish the dynamic that has driven their working relationship, they say. 
“Practicing together was just a natural evolution out of the way we met,” 
Rotnofsky says. Frank says when she was approached by a friend to design a 
house, she immediately thought of asking Rotnofsky to collaborate. "It j just 
seemed like the right thing to do since we had always collaborated before." 

The approach they developed at Pratt and Columbia, which Frank describes 
as *process-oriented," has served them well in their joint practice, she says. 
The pair starts each project with a broad-based gathering of information, an 
in-depth examination of the site and other conditions. "As we start putting 
lines on paper, the diagram starts to speak," she says. The resolution of the 
problem comes through the sketch rather than through any confrontation. 
“That keeps it from getting too personal," she says. In the beginning the two 
agreed that whoever brought a project into the office would have "veto power" 
on that particular project. The theory was that the policy would allow them to 
avoid problems created by irreconciliable differences of opinion; in practice, 
the policy has not been necessary, Frank says. She credits their ability to resolve 
differences less to their personal relationship and more to their shared educa- 
tional background where they developed an understanding that criticism was 
not personal, it was about the project. 


The Garza-Uribe residence in Laredo is one of 
two houses that have helped establish the firm's 
reputation as an iconclast in the Laredo area, 
Rotnofsky says. Built on a site at the edge of a sub- 
division, the house puts distance between itself and 
its more traditional neighbors by turning towards 
the expansive views of the valley and the Rio 
Grande to the southeast. 

An intense study of the site, combined with the 
desire to provide a sense of separation between the 
house and what surrounded it, resulted in a long, 
rather narrow footprint that angles across and 
down the site. “There is a drop in section of about 
20 feet that had to be reconciled,” Frank says. The 
resolution of those issues created a house that, 


Frank says, “snuggles into the site.” The Garza- 
Uribe residence, like much of Frank Architects’ 
other work, was undertaken as a design-build 
project; they say that, perhaps because their designs 
fall outside the normal experience of contractors in 
Laredo, if they want something built, they need to 
build it themselves. 

Frank and Rotnofsky, who have two young 
sons, describe themselves as a family to which ar- 
chitecture is central. They are deeply involved in 
urban planning and design issues in Laredo; 
their most recent commission is a study of the 
way the Rio Grande and the city could be con- 
nected. The work does not start and stop, 
Rotnofsky says, “it is part of who we are." TA 
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PROJECT Gurza/Uribe Residence, Laredo 

CLIENT Gilbert Garza and Rebeca Garza-Uribe 

ARCHITECT Frank Architects Inc, Laredo (Frank Rotnofiky, 
Vivuma Frank, Peter Franck, project team) 

CONTRACTOR Shy Limited Construction 

CONSULTANTS HSE Inc; Consulting Enymeers; Lawrence Calvettt 
PHOTOGRAPHER risen Seale 


RESOURCES 

Steel framing: Dietrich; stucco: C- Cure; brick: 0.5, Back Co 
standing seam roofing: MBC); batt insulation: Owens 
Coming; paint and stain: Benjamin Moore; hardware; 
Lawrence, Cal Royal, kitchen: Beverage Air; laundry: Kitchen 
Aid; security: Security Command Co.; interior lighting: 
Casablanca, Lutron; blinds: Hunter Douplas; cabinets: Arc 
Angelos, air-conditioning system: Honeywell 
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PROJECT “Iquatic Therapy Center, San Antonio 

CUENT The Pain Management Centers of South Texas 
ARCHITECT Nored Shearer Architects, San Antonio 
CONTRACTOR Hooker Contracting, Inc. 

CONSULTANTS MIS: Inc. (MEP); Taster Quintanilla & Assoc. 
(йити) 

PHOTOGRAPHER MeClelland-Melcod Photography 


RESOURCES 

Foundation: Alamo Iron Works; wood-frame floor and roof 

trusses: Timber Tech; windows: Marvin Windows, Viracon; 

doors; Vistawall, CECO Door Products; waterproofing: Protecto 

Wap, Sonnebon, fiberglass drainage: Manville; partitions: 
וו‎ Miodlaritold! paint and stain: Sherwin Williams; 

оско interi Medan, airconditioning system: York, Zephyr 
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Partners First 


by Susan Williamson 


CATHERINE Norep AND Вил. SHEARER were work partners before they were 
partners in their personal life; the solid grounding of that working relationship 
has stood them in good stead, they say, now that they have started a practice 
together—Nored Shearer Architects in San Antonio. The two met in the early 
‘gos at Alamo Architects in San Antonio where they worked on projects both 
together and separately; eventually they got married. Nored left Alamo first, in 
1994, and established a solo practice. A few months later, pregnant with their 
first child and working on her first big project, the Aquatic Therapy Center, 
Nored realized she needed some help. She could have hired someone but 
Shearer was ready for a change; the decision to practice together was a natural 
progression, she says, a way of helping each other out. 

From the beginning, the couple says, they did not define a division of re- 
sponsibilities in the office. Although they say things like “this is Catherine's 
job” or “that was Bill’s job” when discussing their work, those distinctions are 
more about practicality than assigned responsiblity, they say. Whoever receives 
the initial contact about a job is considered the lead on that project. But the 


» 
= 


relationship as lead or collaborator may change 
even over the course of a single project, they say, 
depending on scheduling and the development of a 
relationship with a client. 

So far, they have found the differences between 
practicing together solely as working partners and 
as husband and wife relatively minor. "When we're 
in the office we fall back into communicating the 
way we did before [we were married]," Nored says. 
One difference is that they often discuss work out- 
side the office (although Shearer insists architects 
always do so, married ог not); Nored says she be- 
lieves such discussions “enrich the work because it 
gives it that time outside the pressure of the office." 

Both say that their office arrangement—they 
work and live in a restored house and storefront in 
the King William historic district—makes it easier 
for them to manage the often long hours of their 
practice and their personal life, which includes two 
young children. 

One of Nored Shearer's largest projects to date 
was the Aquatic Therapy Center. The project, 
which offers water therapy treatments for pain 
management, is located at a gateway from down- 
town into the King William district. Utility ease- 
ments and automobile access issues meant that the 
the only buildable area on the site was a long nar- 
row section at the rear. 

The centerpiece of the 7,900-square-foot facility 
is a Y-shaped therapy pool; also included are physi- 
cal therapy rooms, treatment and changing rooms, 


4 


and other support spaces. Nored says she and 
Shearer share an interest in regional forms and ma- 
terials, and the stucco and limestone exterior, as 
well as the simple gabled forms, reflect this. A 
subtle yet lively mix of colors animate exterior and 
interior, particularly in the pool room where pat- 
terned tile lines the pool and whirlpool. Exposed 
wood trusses and a woad ceiling in the pool room 
soften the otherwise hard surfaces, while a band of 
clerestory windows provides abundant natural light 
while maintaining privacy. 

The pressure of depending on one business for 
the family's entire income was an issue when Nored 
and Shearer made the decision to practice together, 
they say. However, the current hooming economy 
has allowed the practice to develop rapidly and 
they hope to pursue larger projects like schools and 
other puhlic work soon. TA 


1 An overscaled metal gnd 
provides a gazebo like 
enclosure for the whirlpool 


2 Bill Shearer and Catherine 
Nored in their King William- 
neighborhood office 


3 Materials and colors used 
on the extenor connect the 
building to the adjacent 
histonc neighborhood. 


4 The therapy center is 
located just north of 
downtown and the 
Hemisphere grounds; à 
second-level will be finished 
out as the center's needs 
expand. 


s overhead view of whirlpool 
enclosure 
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The Gray Zone 


by Susan Williamson 


ALTHOUGH Davip Ricuren, FAIA, and Elizabeth Chu Richter are now partners 
in the Corpus Christi firm Richter Associates Architects, their careers have de- 
veloped along different tracks. While Richter took a fairly straightforward path 
from internship to partnership and finally ownership of what is now Richter 
Associates, Chu Richter took 12 years off at the beginning of her career to raise 
their children. "The day our son [the youngest of their three children] went to 
first grade, I was back in the office,” she says. Although Chu Richter devoted 
most of her time to the family during those 12 years, she also remained in- 


1 


volved in architecture, discussing, and even work- 
ing on, projects that Richter brought home. 
“(Those years] gave us time where we could look 
and talk about architecture in a more intellectual 
and scholarly way than we might have done other- 
wise," she says. Those discussions when the pressure 
was off, they say, provided the basis for the relation- 
ship they have since developed as work partners. 
That behind-the-scenes involvement as critic 
and strategizer may have led the Richters to prac- 
tice together when Chu Richter did go back to 
work. After all, she says, she already had a relation- 
ship with the firm and a history of involvement 
with her husband on projects. So, although no con- 
scious decision to practice together was ever made, 


the couple' history, dating back to their days at the 
University of Texas, meant that the result was per- 
haps inevitable. 

Their working relationship was forced to de- 
velop quickly when Richter's then partner, Robert 
Kipp, died suddenly a few weeks after Chu Richter 
joined the firm full-time in 1989. Although Chu 
Richter was still an intern, she was immediately 
thrust into a leadership position, a transition eased 
by her history with the firm and by the demands of 
the circumstances. Since then, the couple has de- 
veloped a style that allows them to work as equals 
with the other members of the firm, which now em- 
ploys 10 people, including three other architects. 

In the early days, they were more explicit than 
they are now about who was responsible for what. 
Now, they often delay a decision about who will be 
the lead on a particular project, waiting to let the 
process or the situation make the decision clear. 
“The key is teamwork, a circular kind of team- 
work," Chu Richter says; although they may ap- 
proach a problem from different directions they of- 
ten find themselves reaching a similar solution. 
And decision making, as well as problem solving, is 
often handled in a back-and-forth, almost unspo- 
ken, way. This unspoken communication, what 
they call “the gray zone, the area where things 
don't have to be defined," is most important in 
terms of design, they say. In management decisions, 
they are as explicit as any partners and tasks are 
much more clearly divided. 

A recent project, the Falfurrias Rest Area for the 
Texas Department of Transportation, exemplifies 
their design approach. Together they toured sites 
of historic and vernacular architecture in South 
Texas and started developing a language for the 
site, which had served as a rest area for many years 
as well as a park for local communities. The central 
image is that of a village compound organized 
around a formal quadrangle. This central space is 
anchored by four buildings housing the restrooms. 
Individual picnic arbors are connected by a low 
wall that runs through the site. Rubble from de- 
molished existing structures has been incorporated 
into the masonry walls, breaking up the monotony 
of the courses of brick and adding a handmade 
quality to the structures. 

For Chu Richter, the most important thing was 
"to capture the spirit of the place." She is, they say, 
the more intuitive designer of the two, working 
from the place to the details, while for her husband 
the way the parts go together may sometimes be 
the starting point. These differences do not cause 
problems, they say; instead, it is the differences that 
enliven the partnership. TA 


PROJECT TXDOT Falfurrias 
Rest Area, U.S. Highway 281 
CLIENT. Tèxas Department of 
Transporuttion 

ARCHITECT Richter ога ге, 
AArebitects Inc, Corpus Christi 
CONTRACTOR Rio Valley 
Construction, Ine. 
CONSULTANTS Shiner- Малу & 
Associates, Inc. (civil, electrical, 
mechanical); Doug Wade 
(landscape); GPM Engineering 
PHOTOGRAPHER Ii К. 
Richter, FALA 


RESOURCES 

Structure: Ladrillera Manu- 
facturing; wall surfacing: 
Ladrillera Manufacturing, 
Reynosa SA. de СМ, Dal-Tle; 
interior floor surfacing: Dal 
Tile; ceiling surfacing/ 
system: D'Hannis Tile Co.; 
roofing: U.S. Intec Inc.; 
signage: The Southwell Co.; 
display cases: Claridge 
Praducts & Equip.; lighting: 
Bronzelite, Spaulding; electric 
distribution: Square-D, 
Levitron, General Electric; 
plumbing and sanitary: 
American Standard, Sloan, 
McGuire, Bobrick, Elkay Mfg. 
Co, Truebro, Merloni Termo 
Sanitari; flag poles: Pole-Tech 


| Elizabeth Chu Richter and 
Dawid Richter, FAIA, in their 
Corpus Christi office 


2 The central quadrangle at 
the Falfurrias Rest Area was 
inspired by vemacular 
precedents like the town 
square 


3 Picnic arbors, nestled into a 
large oak mott, аге connected 
by a low wall. 


4 Rubble was incorporated 
into the masonry walls in an 
irregular pattern; although a 
basic pattem was specified, 
individual masons developed 
a recognizable style, the 
Richters say. 
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1 A vividly colored wall of 
Mexican glass mosaic tile lines 
one side of the open stairwell 
at the Jenkens & Gilchrist 
offices. 


2 Gerald Moorhead and Yolita 
Schmidt on one of their many 
tnps to architectural! landmarks 
around the world: here, the 
pyramids at Giza, Egypt 


s А glass wall in each of the 
conference rooms opens 
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these meeting areas to the 
office's central public space, 
the stairwell. 


4 The reception desk, with its 
maple panels and 
boomerang-shaped granite 
top, was designed by 
Moorhead. 


s The large conference room 
is fumished with four maple 
tables that can be regrouped 
and expanded to provide 
flexible arrangernents. 


Making Ends Meet 


by Susan Williamson 


ONE ISSUE FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES who practice together is the lack of a 
steady paycheck: The income from a small practice may be undependable, es- 
pecially in the early years or in the face of an economic slowdown. Such a situ- 
ation faced Gerald Moorhead, FAIA, and Yolita Schmidt of Houston in the 
early 1980s. Moorhead and Schmidt had started a joint practice "just at the 
wrong time," Moorhead says, "right before the bottom fell out in Houston." 
For the next 10 years, Moorhead continued his solo practice and supplemented 
his income with contract work for several local firms; during the same time, 


2 


Schmidt, who is not licensed, also worked for other architects. Starting in 
1994, however, the two decided they could afford to join forces again; since 
then they have worked together full-time. Moorhead is the designer and 
Schmidt handles some of the technical aspects of the work, such as specifica- 
tion writing and production. Working together means “you don't have to talk 
as much,” Moorhead says. Schmidt adds that “you don't have to go to war to 
get time off," an important consideration for a couple that spends a great deal 
of time on the road: In the 'gos alone they have traveled to Denmark, Finland, 
Italy, Spain, Bulgaria, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Tunisia, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Turkey, and Mexico. The couple also collaborates on a wide range of 
non-work-related design projects: an ongoing series of cut-out paper Christ- 
mas cards, an ornament for the White House Christmas tree, as well as more 
whimsical architecturally inspired toys and cakes. 

Moorhead and Schmidt recently completed law offices for Jenkens & 
Gilchrist on two floors in a downtown Houston building. The firm's managing 
partner requested something other than the dark wood, men's-club style so 
common in law offices; Moorhead responded with a pared-down composition 
of blond wood and monochrornatic surfaces, enlivened with panels of boldly 
colored Mexican glass mosaic tile. An open stairwell just off the reception area 
establishes the design vocabulary and acts as a spatial organizer for the 43,000- 
square-foot space. The stair is an assemblage of maple and stainless steel that, 
because of its central location, serves as a meeting point for office staff. Con- 
ference rooms and kitchen and break rooms are adjacent to the stairwell while 
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hallways flow in both directions, providing views to arces Pii © Gilchrist, Houston 

- 5 WT QUK ee ie Эа 4 CLIENT Jenkens & Gilchrist 

and from the offices. These passages, with their ARCHITECT Gerald Moorhead, EALA, Architect, Houston 

white surfaces and gray carpet, are terminated with CONTRACTOR Tenant Construction (phase 1), LTB Ward (phase 2) 
tiled walls in a range of saturated colors. CONSULTANTS Day Brown Rice (МЕР, phase 1); LA. Naman ё 

" Associates (МЕР, phase 3); CBM Engineers (structural, phase 2) 


Throughout the public spaces, the furnishings PHOTOGRAPHER ег Zconkovic Photography, unless noted 


continue the motif established at the stair: pale 
maple, birch, and beech furniture and cabinetry RESOURCES 

with seating of black leather. Offices for associates Interior wall surfacing: Dal Tile; interior floor surfacing: 

and partners are located along the more desirable Masland, Bentley, larkett; ceiling surfacing/system: Armstrong; 
perimeter areas while support spaces are pushed to paint and stain: Benjamin Moore; hardware: Sargent; kitchen: 
the interior. However, the lightness of the materials GE, Kitchenaid; security: Rutherford Controls; signage: Cantrell 
used, as well as the interjections of color through Industries; cabinetry: Lonestar; stairs/treads: Woodarts; 

tile and artwork (which Moorhead and Schmidt handrails: РАР Artec; lighting: Lite Control, Ron Rezek, 
helped select), relieves what could have been an op- McPhilben; furniture: Herman Miller, Thos. Moser, Ward Bennet, 
pressively enclosed space. TA Carlton Cook Со; blinds: Levelor 
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difference. 


CONVENTION AND DESIGN PRODUCTS & IDEAS EXPOSITION * ALISTIN * OCTOBER 1-3, 1998 
TION, VIEW WWW.TSAONLINE.ORG OR CALL 512/478-7386. 


New Products 
and Information 


Agriboard Industries manufactures an inno- 
vative structural panelized system that offers 
alternatives for both residential and commer- 
cial building construction. The structural insu- 
lated panelized building system is made from 
compressed agricultural by-products, such as 
lexas wheat straw. Fabricated in Englewood, 
Col., the production process uses a non-toxic 
heat and extrusion process to compress cereal 
fibers into 3- 1/2-inch-thick compressed agri- 
cultural fiberboard. This system reduces the 
amount of framing lumber required in a build- 
ing hy up to go percent, helping to conserve 
forest resources. Agriboard provides а two- 
hour fire resistance ratings in wall panels, and 
a 1-1/2-hour rating in floors. 

Circle 174 оп the reader inquiry cri 


| USG Corporation 
has announced that 
hs] DuPont Tyvek 
StuccoWrap, a new 


weather resistant bar- 
rier with a specially 
engineered surface 
texture designed to 
meet the demands of 
both traditional and 


synthetic stucco ap- 
plications, will be specified for all USG Exte- 
rior Systems. DuPont ‘Tyvek StuccoWrap has 
shown to effectively manage water and mois- 
ture that accumulates behind stucco facades. Its 
channel system creates a superior drainage path 
for water or moisture to escape. StuccoWrup is 
also pliable, allowing it to wrap around corners 
more easily than building paper; it is light 
weight, strong, and quick to install. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION: CLADDING AND EXTERIOR FINISHES 


For more information about any products or ser- 
vices in this section, circle the advertiser number on 


the reader inquiry card on page 17 and drop it 
in the mail to us — postage free. TEXAS ARCHITECT 
will forward your request directly to the advertiser. 


Oversized 


Concrete Masonry Units 
12x24, 16x16, and 16x24 sizes available 
Architectural Split-Face, Ground-Face, Glazed Surfaces 


Unique Color Samples 1-800-368-1094 


Service, Quality, Economy 


Texas Building Products m | 
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Introducing Pavers with a Difference 


Featherlite Concrete 
Pavers offer опе benefit 
no other can provide 
Our trusted name 
Featherlite's history of 
quality and service 0 
Toxas architocts is yours 
10 enjoy now in concrete 
pavors in three distinct 
families, Call today to 
join us in a new era of 
periormance in pavers 


* Durability 

~ Structural integrity 
* Low Maintenance 
- Cost Effectiveness 
* Design Flexibility 

* Variety of Colors, 


* Ease of Installation 
* Environmental Benefits 


а Gustin Company 


(512) 472-2424 


ו 


P.O. Box 1029 Austin, TX 78767 


Textures, and Patterns 


Circle 6 on the reader inquiry card 
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EIFS damaged by hail in 
Fort Worth 
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hen new products perform, you are pleased. When they fail, you are 
disappointed. A material that may not hold up to Texas-sized hail, high winds, moisture damage; 
a kid's baseball, or even a pesky woodpecker is strongly promoted hy our competition. Exterior 
Insulation and Finish Systems (EIFS) have grabbed the attention of architects and owners alike, 
but can you rely upon the permanence of this product over a long period of time? You can be 
sure that you are providing a quality exterior cladding material for your client when you design 
with Acme Brick. Brick, the beautiful natural insulator, will be around long after fake-stucco has 
heen replaced, and brick will look as well for thousands of tomorrows as it looks today. 


Acme Brick, traditional durability that never goes out of style. 


BHICK P . 


Since 1891 


* 


Visit us on the internet: http://www.acmebrick.com 


Check the phone directory to contact your local Acme Brick Company sales office. Or call 1-800-792-1234, extension 365. 
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NOW SHOWING SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION: CLADDING AND EXTERIOR FINISHES 
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This picture probably looks familiar 


| eu 
2& 


The walls, the toilet partitions, the 
vanity top all gracefully speak of form 
and color. The subtle shades of green 
work together in harmony, even down 
to the coat hooks 


hether you're designing a 
commerdal structure or a residence, if 
you can think il, we can create it. Teifs 
exterior wall systems ollow you maxi- 
mum creativity. Teifs systems (EIFS) 
are versatile, durable, 


easy 10 maintain, m 
come in virtually Te If: 


The design is by Sher Dye and 
Associates of Dallas. 


The walls are clad in DuPont 
CORIAN" Pyrennes. The partitians 
and vanity top are CORIAN 
Malachite. The style is sleek and 
elegant. The color is solid CORIAN’ 
The look is...unforgettable 


any color and Quality. Wall to wall. p CO А 
provide superior pem Field Public Restrooms : Dulau Tants RIAN 
insulation. SIL ш PID 
210 Burleson • San Antonio TX 78202 Contact Jill Brown, 800-382-5131, ext 113, for more information on CORIAN® Commercial Source 
Phone: 210-472-2935 * Fax: 210-472-2946 


1-800-355-4785 = 


Your, Source For 


итбонтсе пот Even Nature Envies This Stone | 


Buchtal Architectural Ceramics You have never seen a wall quite like Arriscraft Enjoy the unique benefits of Arriscraft: 
Chroma Glazed Tile before. You would swear its quarried stone, bui * lifetime warranty 


‚ те it's actually downright affordable. And is not к . ` 3 
Caesar (AtlantisIT) Porcelain Tile Swan SE סה‎ take, Cis ie r Uniform high strength, high density ond 


Ceramica Vogue the stone product with The Natural Edge". low absorption 
Latco Products Arrisc таъ Natural Process rechnology replicates œ Exceptionally tight dimensional tolerances 
Exceed 2000 Porcelain a own formation of sedimentary stone. 5 Detailing and installation same as brick 
я 2 We blend and form fine silica sand, limestone . 
Bisazza Glass Mosaics and various praprictary ingredients, and apply * Severe weathering standard 
Imagine Tile intense pressure—up to 1000 tons of force. * Requires no sealing 
Armstone Cast Marble Floor Tile & Wall Panels Then we expose the material to high-pressure * Over 40 years of proven performance 


steam, As in nature, elements in the sands 


Keope Porcelain chemically and physically bond. A new mineral * ל‎ standard colors in 3 textures 
Bartoloni (Stain Proof) Porcelain Tile structure is formed: it’s Arriscraft stone. * Typical lead times of 8 to 10 weeks 


Arc-i-tee Brick Pavers A , AR 
jen Granite Tile Now available in Texas, Call your local distributor today. 
Austin afta Elgin-Butler Brick Co. 


Eureka Tile 
ТИТ. $12-451-7366. אא‎ 3 


NEG Glass Block 
‘Solar Reflective, Opaline, Light Directive 


WECK Glass Block 
The widest range of designer shapes and finishes 


BlokUp 
Mortarless Glass Block Installation 


NORTH א‎ AMERICAN 


TILE & STONE 
HOUSTON * DALLAS * SAN ANTONIO 


800°713°1333 


Circle 73 on the reader Inquiry card Circle 37 on the reader inquiry card 


Dallas / Fort Worth area Blackson Brick Co. 
וזו‎ 214-853-505) FAX 214-855-5254 


Houston area Upchurch Kimbrough Co. 
VEL 713-967-1420 FAX 713-957-1268 


RRISCRAFT or visit our website: 


INTERNATIONAL Inc. — hup:/www.aniscralt.com 
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Beaded Soffit/Wainscot, a new product from 


Heartland Building Products, Inc., is de- 
signed to he used on porch ceilings, under 
eaves and overhangs, as skirting, or even as 
vertical accent. Heartland Building Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is the third largest manufacturer 
of vinyl siding in North America. The new 
Beaded Soffit/Wainscot is a versatile solid 
vinyl product that offers a sturdy locking 
system, with solid and aerated center-vented 
panels for proper moisture control in the 
home, and provides consistent color 
throughout the siding. 


Circle 176 on tbe reader inquiry card 


DALLAS A new concrete 
masonry unit named the High 
Performance CMU (HPCMU) 
has been developed to reduce 
structural costs and increase 
jobsite productivity, while 
boosting performance and 
ongoing energy savings. 
According to a recent analysis 
of a prototype retail facility in 
Houston, Texas, new High 
Performance Concrete Masonry 
Units (HPCMUs) would save 


Circle 242 on the reader Inquiry card 


High Performance CMU Delivers 
Measured Breakthroughs in 
Concrete Masonry Construction 


The Hopper 
Company, em- 
ploying its own 
finishes and aged 
lime plaster from 
Italy, introduces 
integrally 
ored 


col- 
Venetian 
plasters in the 
rradition of the 
master — Carlo 
Scarpa. Used ex- 
tensively in such 
recent projects 
as the Getty Center in Los Angeles, Hopper 
Finishes recreate classic Venetian crafts. Hop- 
per Hand-crafted Specialty Finishes is also the 
exclusive representative for Algalite of Milan, 
Italy. The firm crafts and installs several lines 
of integrally colored plasters for residential and 
commercial interiors and exteriors. The 
Algantico Collection, Hopper Finishes, 
Provence Series, and Custom Finishes provide 
a wide variety of design solutions. 


Circle 177 on the reader inquiry card 


50 percent on annual energy 
costs vs. tilt-wall construction. 
The study also showed the 
masonry work on the facility 
would be completed 8.2 days 
earlier using optimum density 
HPCMUs vs. heavier ASTM 
Lightweight CMU. 

To learn more about HPCMUs 
utilizing 100 percent PyroTherm™ 
aggregate, call 1-713-277-3202 or 
see the full-page ad in this issue 
of Texas Architect. 
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Stone Products 
Corporation has 
updated its 
StoneCad Interac- 
tive Design Tools 
CD-ROM for ar- 
chitects, automat- 
ing the process of 
designing with cul- 
tured stone, 


Among the en- 


hancements to the 
new version is the 
AutoCAD hatch 


installer tool. 
StoneCad was developed as a complete in- 


pattern 


formation and specification resource for the 
people who use cultured stone to allow them 
to visualize, select, detail, and specify the 
product. In addition, Stone Products has de- 
veloped a web site designed exclusively to 
The 


www.stonecad.com., provides 24-hour a day 


solve technical questions. site, 
support. 


Circle 178 on the reader inquiry card 


*Dulux...the world's 
leading brand of 
premium quality paint." 


PREMIUM EXTERIOR FINISH 


Our highest quality premium exterior 100% 
acrylic satin finish specially formulated to 
provide exceptional weathering resistance, 
easy application, and quick curing, resulting 
in long lasting uniform finish. Ideal for use 
on properly prepared wood siding, trim and 
sash, shakes, shingles, masonry, weathered 
aluminum siding, weathered vinyl siding, 
metal and sound painted surfaces. 


© Dulux 


For more information, contact Jack Stout 
(713) 680-3377 * Fax (713) 680-3486 

Voice Mail: (800) 916-1447 

e-mail: jack_stout @ici.com 


Circle 133 on the reader inquiry card 


ו 
If Introducing Cori‏ 
Portfolio. It's t‏ 
direction, new lea ip in‏ 
color you asked for. A‏ 
continuously evolving‏ 


collection of leading-edge 


colors unlike any you've seen 
before from Corian®’. Fresh. 
Fashion-forward. Daring. 
Dramatic. Now you can 
create drama in your designs 
without compromising the 


performance of 


the material 


you specify. As 


colors of Corian* 

always have, 

these exciting 

new colors will 
work hard to deliver a stellar 
performance. Season after 

| 1 | Р season. Year after year. 


It’s easy to see all eight 


great Design Portfolio colors. 
Or all 67 colors of Corian®. 
all 1-800-6-SAMPLE. 


ther words, its CORIAN 
CORIAN 


SURFACES 


Created For Life® 
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Rudolph and Texas 50 
HISTORY Paul Rudolph's legacy in 
Texas can been seen from Amarillo to 
Dallas. 


Contemporary Ponderings 53 
BOOKS À new tome by James Steele 
ponders the state of architecture to- 
day. 


Coming next issue... 53 
Index to Advertisers 53 
Success to Significance 58 


JOURNEY A new complex of buildings 
in Wichita Falls came about alter the 
architectural community banded to- 
gether in a unique show of coopera- 
tion. 
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Rudolph and Texas 


HISTORY Paul Rudolph was an influential practi- 
tioner and educator, steeped in the modernist tra- 
dition, as well as the work of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Reassessment of his philosophy, after a lessening 
of interest during the 1970s and 19805, had al- 
ready hegun when he died last year. His work in 
‘Texas left a diverse imprint across the state. 
Rudolph was 34 years old in 1952 when he es- 
tablished his own practice in Sarasota, Fla., after 
four years of partnership with Ralph Twitchell. 
His design work with Twitchell on a series of small 
guesthouses had been published extensively. His 
sensihility with respect to purity in modernist 
form was already well respected, including the 


2 


735-square-foot, wa- 
terfront Healy guest 
house and the nine- 
square Walker guest 
house. The Walker 
project, with its verti- 
cal, perimeter window 
"flaps," was early evi- 
dence of Rudolph's 
propensity toward 
forms that could be 
“converted” to other 
forms. The obvious, 
immediate rationale 
for this was seasonal 
usage and flexibility of 1 Rudolph during a 1978 
sun control, but the | presentation for the 
concept had alchemical Harrington Cancer Center 
resonance in his work. 
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and alludes to further 
expansion of the building 


2 The parapet at 
Brookhollow Plaza in 
Dallas makes evident the 
precast structural system 


Although the tendency to abstraction endows 
these early, smaller works with clarity, presence, 
and a sense of timelessness, it was not a quality 
that translated well to his larger, later works. De- 
spite his considerable understanding and histori- 
cal sense of the nature of urbanism, bis work at 
large scales and his exploration of the idea of 
“mega-structures” (he explained that the Ponte 
Vecchio was the “purest” example of a 
megastructure: “The best model I have found is 
the bridge in Florence") at times have a heavy- 
handed, diagrammatic quality. 

Rudolph was chair of the School of Architec- 
ture at Yale University for seven years before leav- 


ing in 1965 to return to full-time practice; while 
there, he completed the much-discussed Art and 
Architecture Building, as well as several other 
projects in or near New Haven, Conn. But in 
1966, with the shift towards post-modernism sig- 
naled by the publication of Robert Venturi $ Com- 
plexity and Contradiction in Architecture, architec- 
ture schools began to turn away from Rudolph's 
more stringent modernism. 

In 1966, when he was 48, Rudolph received 


his first Texas commission: the Physical Sci- 
ences Building at Texas Christian University 
(TCU) in Fort Worth. This $7.6-million 
project, initiated by the estate of Sid W. 


Richardson with help 
from several other 
foundations, tripled 
the available science 
facilities at TCU and 
included the remodel- 
ing of the adjacent 
Winton-Scott Hail. 
The associate archi- 
tect was Preston M. 
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$ Glass-sheathed forms 
of the City Center | tower 
in Fort Worth 


4 1974 view from the 
southwest of the Bass 
residence in Fort Worth 
showing the 40-foot 
cantilever 


5 View of the ramp 
through the TCU Physical 
Sciences Building with its 
central court 


6 Brookhollow Plaza 
tower (from the 
southwest) shows clearly 
the diagrammatic, 


interlocking nature ol 
much of Rudolph's work. 


An aerial view ol the‏ ד 
Harrington Cancer Center‏ 
in Amarillo with its‏ 
canopies and stairs‏ 
around the entry court‏ 


Geren & Associates, 
who would also begin 
work with 
Kahn on the Kimbell 
Museur at this same 
time, 


Louis 


Rudolph’s selection 
vas due at least in part 
to the suggestion of Sid 


Bass (great-nephew of Sid W. Richardson) who 
had attended Yale in the carly sixties and, like 
many, was influenced by lectures on art and archi- 
tecture by Vincent Scully, who had championed 
Rudolphs work. 

The Physical Sciences building is four stories 
tall with a basement and penthouse (an element in 
much of Rudolph’s work), and is constructed with 
the same buff brickwork typical of the TCU cam- 
pus. The rhyming, staccato facade forms and top 
floor as cornice are quite similar to those of the 
Creative Arts Center at Colgate University in 
Hamilton, N.Y., which Rudolph had just com- 
pleted. The entire complex is penetrated by a 
ramped walkway opening to a central court, much 
like the ramp/passage in his 1958 Mary Cooper 
Jewett Arts Center at Wellesley College. 

Rudolph began the Brookhollow Plaza project 
in Dallas in 1966 for the Brookhollow Corpora- 
tion; Harwood K. Smith & Partners were associ- 
ate architects. The master plan consisted of four 
structures totalling aproximately 700,000 square 
feet. These ranged from g to 22 stories in height 
and were organized around a three-quarter-acre 
reflecting pool with more than Во fountains. Only 
the first tower of r5 stories, again with penthouse, 
was constructed in 1970 for TXI (owned by 
Brookhollow) and was later occupied by Mobil 
Oil. A gas station also designed by Rudolph ex- 
isted at one time on the site. 

The structural system of the Brookhollow 
Plaza utilizes textured precast concrete columns 
and perimeter spandrel beams in conjunction 
with a concrete shear core, which eliminated 
the need for interior columns. The small floor 
plate sizes and core-to-exterior wall dimensions 
caused the building to resist later occupation. 
This was exacerbated by the presence of asbes- 
tos, and the building has been empty for about 
a decade. A new owner has begun work to bring 
it back to use. It is perhaps an irony in this in- 
stance that ashestos—the cause of the cancer 
that killed Rudolph—may have kept this struc- 
ture standing by keeping developers at arm's 
length through the 1980s. 

[n 1970, Sid Bass and his wife Anne, both just 
28 years old, decided to construct a new residence 
in the Westover Hills area of Fort Worth. Their 
respect for Rudolphs work led them to commis- 
sion what is arguably his finest residence. The 
three-story structure—actually 12 levels with 14 
different ceiling heights—is sited within rigorous 
and verdant landscaping composed by Anne Bass, 
who consulted with Robert Zion and the world- 
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renowned Russell Page. The terracing and en- 
gagement with the site result in an almost geologi- 
al stratification and planarity. 

This formal complexity and tectonic, which 
seems to marry both Wrights Fallingwater and 
Mies's Farnsworth House, is certainly the most 
polished of Rudolph's constructed efforts. The 
“spatial thrusts" and “pinwheels” that fascinated 
the architect are rendered in elegant 
precision. The house includes one 40-foot steel 
cantilever, among many; the primary materials 
are white enameled structural-steel sections 
with white porcelain-enameled aluminum infill 
panels and clear glazing, Its meticulous interi- 


vocabulary is again, as in the TCU project, con- 
textually derived. 

In 1979, when Sid Bass and Bass Brothers En- 
terprises decided to introduce lease office space 
into the then-anemic Fort Worth downtown, he 
bad Rudolph (with 3D/T) design the 32- and 37- 
story City Center towers on diagonally related 
blocks, with the Americana (now Worthington) 
Hotel and а 1,000-car parking structure. The City 
Center towers are sheathed in reflective gray glaz- 
ing and are articulated in a rotational dynamic, 
which Rudolph would develop in later work in In- 
donesia into almost "camshaft"-like vertical forms. 
The towers have incised balconies and chamfered 
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ors reflect the owners’ rarified sensibility and 


concerns for art and natural light. Rudolph 
would also design the Fort Worth School of 
Ballet for Anne Bass, a simple teaching/ 
workspace and offices in a retail strip. 

In 1978, Dr. Phillip Periman (also a Yale 
graduate who attended the lectures of Vincent 
Scully) sent requests for qualifications to a 
number of architects, including Rudolph, I.M. 
Pei, Edward Larabee Barnes, and Philip 
Johnson, for the design of a new cancer re- 
search center in Amarillo. Rudolph received the 
commission for the Don and Sybil Harrington 
Cancer Center, with Wilson/Doche as associate 
architects, and integrated the new structure into 
the surrounding fabric of medical facilities. The 
building derives its intrinsic form from the par- 
allelogram plan of individual exam rooms, 
which Rudolph proposed after intense consid- 
eration of the psychological aspects of such 
spaces on patients. The building is "let" into the 
site and falls towards the parking and entry level 
with wo arm-like canopies over a pair of entry 
stairs, The brick and board-formed concrete 
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projections at the upper floors, which he referred 
to as "ears," again seeming to twist the centripetal 
forms visually. Clustered structural columns are 
exposed to various heights to visually alleviate the 
mass of the tower at the street level. 

Rudolph was terse in a 1985 Architectural 
Record interview regarding the relationship of 
these towers to their historic masonry context: 
“My intention was to relate to the three-story- 
high buildings by seale, not by materials, or paint, 
or ‘motifs.’ You see, people who add on imitation 
quoins or other historical references are attempt- 
ing to give their buildings scale, but they use such 
low means to accomplish this that I want to get off 
the boat.” Indicative of his unsentimental, af- 
fable, yet matter-of-fact demeanor, these com- 
ments reflect the very reasons his popularity 
waned while a more direct quotation of history, 
like Venturi’s, prevailed. 

Finally, in Amarillo, Rudolph was commis- 
sioned by Stanley Marsh 3 (Cadillac Ranch) to 
design his offices on the 12th floor of the Bank 
One building downtown, as well as the Channel 
7 television station, which Marsh owns. Both 


2 View of Bass 
residence from the 
northwest 


ı Handrail and stair 
detail from the 
Harrington Cancer 
Center shows 
Rudolph's oblique 
joining of wood, steel, 
brick, and concrete. 


3 The TCU Physical 
Sciences Building seen 
from the southeast 
with its articulate brick 
facade 


projects were built in the early and mid-r98os. 
Rudolph was also commissioned for and de- 
signed the Coffee Memorial Blood Center at 
this same time, but this project was not ex- 
ecuted. 

Rudolphs projects in Texas, spanning 20 years, 
gives evidence of his staggering work ethic, and 
time will reveal, as always, its significance. In a 
1973 interview he acknowledged *Time is a more 
important factor in building than the materials 
used in construction." Mark Gunderson 
Mark Gunderson is an architect practicing in Fort 
Worth. 


Contemporary Ponderings 


Architecture Today 

by James Steele 
Phaidon Press Limited 
(London, 1997) 

510 pages 

$69.95 hardcover 


BOOKS James Steele 
presents the state of 
contemporary build- 
ing in his book Archi- 


tecture Today as а broad, voluminous amalgam- 
ation of evolving strains of highly visual, 
thoughtful, engaging, and often conflicting ar- 
chitectural episodes. The information in Archi- 
tecture Today was assembled from a series of lec- 
tures by Steele at King Faisal University in 
Saudia Arabía. It attempts to compile the vari- 
ous moments, movements, and trends that 
comprise the realm of contemporary architec- 
ture developed after modernism. It is a heroic 
effort to consolidate in one volume information 
that could be included in dozens of books, and 
the breadth of huildings and descriptions and 
the holdness of the undertaking deserves admi- 
ration, However, Steeles presentation gives an 
image-oriented, sound-bite feeling, briefly pre- 
senting seemingly all the available information 
about contemporary architecture without the 
discipline of conveying its greater relevance. 
Steele focuses on addressing “the complex 
variety of issues that underlie contemporary ar- 
chitecture in a single sweep, without an 
agenda.” He uses 16 non-related chapters, each 
acting as a “marker through the confusing laby- 
rinth of current architectural activity” to even- 
handedly deseribe the main theoretical under- 
pinnings of the creation of each “movement.” 
The topics of each chapter are traced as sepa- 
rate responses to the modernist legacy, includ- 


architecture of place 


conditions 


regional 


ing rationalism, high-tech, minimalism, classi- 
cal revival, post-modernism, deconstructivism, 
contemporary vernacular, new expressionists, 
ecological architecture, new moderns, populist 
architecture, and chapters concerning mega- 
structures, world cities, Los Angeles avant 
garde, and experimentation in Japan. Particu- 
larly relevant buildings and architects are often 
inconsistently described, and are supplemented 
by poorly referenced, although visually engag- 
ing, photographs. 

"The book provides a real sense of exposure 
to diverse issues and buildings, but the com- 
plexity of topics, issues, and building descrip- 
tions cannot be appropriately covered, even in 
500 pages, without regrettable omissions. In his 
attempts to remain unbiased, Steele loses the 
adventurous spirit of discourse and conflicting 
values that currently surround the debate over 
contemporary architecture. Steele claims the 
book presents "an opportunity to learn from 
previous experience, to use history as a guide 
+ .. and become involved in the numerous de- 
bates . . . outlined here.” However, the chapters 
are not formulated as debates for comparison, 
and there is no discussion of the issues that con- 
sistently emerge from one chapter to another— 
that is left to the reader's effort. 

This epic compilation is truly a necessity in the 
libraries of all individuals who are curious about 
the various interpretations of what constitutes the 
architecture of today, and want it explained in 
simple, broad, and visual terms. It remains to be 
seen whether the book is merely a graphic refer- 
ence or an important guidebook to comparatively 
assess the value systems that will guide the archi- 
tecture of tomorrow. Robert Wbitebead 


Robert Whitebead is a project designer with Danze 
+ Blood in Austin. 
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ARCHITECT 


Professional, Independent 
Planning and Design Consultants 


| Dallas* San Antonio 


'ЗЛАбаттта Нов Sie TO 


DaksT eas 74 
BILLHADDON Garba 
Principal RGT 


bhaddonawdhw ו‎ | 
WWW ww comiter net) 


Circle 212 on the reader inquiry card 


Award-winning 
fabricator for 
award-winning 
projects 


York Metal Fabricators, Ine. 


ALUMINUM - STAINLESS STEEL - BRASS 
GLASS RAILS - PIPE RAILS - PICKET RAILS - CUSTOM HANDRAILS 


600-255-4703 27 N.E. 26th St. (73105) 


405-52B-7495 P.O. BOX 18149 
FAX 405-528-7426 OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73154 


DAVID C. YORK 


Circle 72 on the reader inquiry card 
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WRIGHTSON, JOHNSON, HADDON & WILLIAMS, INC. 


Л 4 
(И / 


Architect - Designer - Engineer 


HP PLOTTERS 


TechLogic, Inc. (sales@techlogic.com) 
281-721-0700 281-721-0777 fax 


Circle 59 on the reader inquiry card 


NORTH * AMERICAN 
TILE & STONE 


Unique Shapes, Finishes & Patterns 


Blocks, Kits & 
Pre-Assembled 
Glass Block Panels 


WECK 


MASTER DISTRIBUTOR 


Radius Pieces 
for Curved Walls 


End Blocks, 
DoubleEnds, 
Finished Tops 
& 90° Corners 


60 & 90 Minute 
Fire Rated Blocks 
Available 


HOUSTON + DALLAS * SAN ANTONIO 
800۰713۰1333 


Circle 73 on the reader inquiry card 
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MARKETPLACE 


Real Wood for Real Texans 


WHAT ITS WORTH 
PO. BOX 182135 • AUSTIN, 1X 78714 Supplier of native Texas woods. Mesquite, Pecan and many other custom- 
milled varieties, including Cypress, биш киш, Der Или, ам f 


Available far your next project: Custom Flooring, 


Flooring * Treads & Risers 
Dimensional Lumber 


Doors, Manties, Furniture, Lumber, and Beams x 


Texas Woods, Inc. 1 


Call David Miller today: 800-687- 1779 
fax 512-303-7187 email mesquite@bastrop.com 
http: //agrinet.tamu.edu / forest / tx-woods 


Circle 40 on the reader inquiry card 


EXAS ANTIQUE HEART PINE 


Circle 87 on the reader inquiry card 


Kelly-Moore Introduces Three New 
Environmentally Friendly Products 


Stephen D. Sprowls, CPCU, RPLU, President 
Registered Professional Liability Underwriter 
P.O. Bax 160190, 3811 Bee Caves Road, Suite 108 
Austin, Texas 78716-0190 

512-328-8395 1-800-880-1019 Fax 512-328-8121 


Enviro-Cote incorporates the latest in paint tech- 
nology to create an odorless, zero-VOC alternative 
to conventional interior finishes. Ideal for homes, 
medical, schools, and occupied office areas. 
Available in a primer, flat, satin and semi-gloss. 
Circle 72 on the reader inquiry card Kel-Aqua is an innovative, waterborne Interior 
wood finishing system. This system of stain, seal- 
er and finishes is low-VOC, an alternative to tradi- 


tional lacquer. DuraPoxy is a low-VOC, water- 
borne, stain resistant, single component, scrub- 
bable paint that is ideal for medical, educational, 
hospitality, and residential use. Color questions? 


Кау MOORE 


PAINTS 


1-888-KMCOLOR 
(1-888-562-6567) 


Circle 118 on the reader inquiry card 
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MARKEI 


HOOVER & KEITH INC. 


Consultants in Acoustics 


Cray sn. 
AS “E 


ANY SIZE 
STEEL « ALUMINUM = аз 
WOOD » BRASS SIN 
STAINLESS 1 | 
jau 


> Architectural and Building Acoustics 

> Mechanical System and HVAC Noise Control 
> Sound Reinforcement and A/V System Design 
> Experience dating back to the mid-1950's 


Professional Engineers 
National Council of Acoustical Consuftants 
Institute of Noise Control Engineering 
11381 Meadowglen, Suite 1 Phone: (281) 496-9876 
Houston, TX 77082 Fax: (281)496-0016 


Shipped in a Complete | 
Unit or Kit 


$425 & up | 
Stock for 


Fast Shipping 
Free Brochure 


Circle 224 on the reader inquiry card 
Toll Free 


1-800-231-0793 ` 4166 Pinemont 
Fax 1-713-680-2571 Houston, Tx 77018 
Circle 39 on the reader inquiry card 


WE’RE 


FOCUS ED 


ON YOUR 


ЗО 6 6 ESS. 


RIR/CES TRAINING FACILITY 


FOR SALE: Historic Dutch Barn Frame 
built c.1780 in New York. 


Hand-hewn timbers up to 20”х12” 
Will make a unique home or office. 
Call Heritage Barns (800) 841-6351 


AUTODESK*ENCAD* КТМЕТТХ 


CADSGCRAPHICS/S MULTI-MEDIA 


Circle 225 on the reader inquiry card CALL TO ratt as 


Circle 92 on the reader inquiry card 
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| = Pelton Marsh Kinsella 


Consultants in Acoustics, Theatre, Television 
and Audio/Visual Design 


Howard К. Pelton, PE Jack P Hagler, ASTC 
Christopher "Topper" Sowden, Р.Е. David К. Marsh 


1420 W. Mockingbird Lane, Suite 400 Dallas, Texas 75247 
(800) 229-7444 (214) 688-7444 Fax (214) 951-7408 


Circle 81 on the reader inquiry card 


JACK EVANS & ASSOC., INC. 


Excixrrnarp Viaration Acousne & NOISE SOLUTIONS 
Architectural Acoustics 


Environmental & Mechanical Noise Control 
Structural Vibration Control 
evansjlixa io.com 


512 / 371-0800 FAX / 371-0825 


Circle 54 on the reader inquiry card 


iS Southern Pine Shakes 


* Age to a beautiful silver gray 

* Energy efficient 

* Affordable 

* 50-year warranty against insects and decay 


Call for more information and a free brochure: 


Superior Shakes of Texas, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 405, Willis, TX 77378 
(800) 635-0573 Fax: (409) 856-1794 


Circle 209 on the reader inquiry card 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 


м 


PRODUCTS 


Master Distributor aR | 


Wholesale and Contractor Sales 
of PC GlassBlock and Accessories 


The Glass Block Shop 


Dallas (214) 243-7343 (800) 777-2107 Fax (214) 243-3666 
San Antonio (800) 786-4884 (210) 590-4807 


Circle 104 on the reader inquiry card 
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SURVEY 


Success to Significance 


JOURNEY Very seldom does an architectural 
community join together to play a cooperative 
role in guiding its own city in an effort that sig- 
nificantly impacts the life of the community. In 
Wichita Falls, six local architecture firms re- 
cently had that opportunity and took it. 

Wichita Falls was settled in the late 1800s by 
pioneers who saw an opportunity for a major 
trade crossroads. “The City That Faith Built" 
set its roots even deeper when two business- 
men, J.A. Kemp and Frank Kell, brought the 
railroad to the city at the turn of the century. 
The most significant architectural impact on 
Wichita Falls came in the early 1920s when the 
Burkburnett oil field was discovered. With 
abundant wealth came the import of architec- 
tural styles from abroad; some of the most no- 
table architectural landmarks from this period 
are still in use. 

Despite this early affluence, by the early 
1990s city leaders saw a need to look for ways to 
diversify the city's economic base. In November 
1991, the City of Wichita Falls and Wichita 
County appointed a joint committee to look at 
the feasibility of building a Regional Events 
Center to attract tourism and convention traf- 
fic to the city. With the guidance of the local 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
(AIA), the city's efforts were directed at a two- 
phase Multi-Purpose Events Center (MPEC), 
with a third-phase of development to follow at 
an unspecified date. 

Six local AIA-member firms, ranging in size 
from one-man practices to offices with staffs of 
3o, volunteered to help bring the MPEC 
project to fruition. The architectural steering 
committee quickly assembled an organizational 
chart and process methodology that proved to 
be the leadership tool that pulled the project to- 
gether quickly. The committee chair and now 
mayor of Wichita Falls, Kay Yeager, champi- 
oned the MPEC project through the controver- 
sial site-selection process, vote of referendum 
for public funding, as well as fundraising 
through the private sector. The unified support 
from the community, not to mention the col- 
laboration and commitment of a group of inde- 
pendent vet determined architects, was unprec- 
edented. In the final project feasibility report to 
the City Council and county commissioners in 
May 1992, Yeager stated, "The work, time, and 
commitment of the architects deserve accolades 
beyond description. They have all given enthu- 
siastically of their time at no cost to the com- 
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mittee. Without their 
help and support, we 
could not have reached 
this point in such a 
short time." 

Once the referen- 

dum passed and fund- 
ing was in place, the 
$25-million project 
was broken into three 
phases, and assigned 
to joint ventures of 
the six architecture 
firms for the final de- 
sign and production. * 
The Agricultural Arena was completed in 
March 1995, the Exhibit Hall in February 1996, 
and the Coliseum will begin construction next 
year. The facilities are close to their goal of 
breaking even after less than three years of 
full operation. The convention and visitors 
trade has been successful, and now fills what 
had been a void in economic development; 
available hotel and motel rooms have doubled 
and restaurant and retail growth is beginning 
to gain momentum. 

Architecture and architects have attained a 
new level of goodwill and respect in this com- 
munity of 105,000 because of the role they 
played in the development of the MPEC. The 
professionalism shown by architects—many of 
whom compete against each other daily—work- 
ing together for the betterment of their com- 
munity and its built environment elevated the 
profession in the eyes of Wichita Falls and its 
residents. Public architectural projects are now 
viewed with excitement instead of being criti- 
cized as they were in the past and Yeager was 
named an honorary member of the Texas Soci- 
ety of Architects for her efforts. 

The cooperation by local firms on the 
MPEC project was an amazing, one public 
member of the MPEC committee said. *No it 
wasn't," a local architect said. ^It was a miracle." 


4 


1 aerial view of the 3 rendering of coliseum, 
complex, located on two | at right, and exhibition 
sites on opposite banks hall 
ol the Big Wichita River 
4 entrance to the 
2 interior of exhibit hall agricultural complex 
Architects who participated in the project 
included Harper/Perkins, Inc., coordinating ar- 
chitect; Daugherity & Glover, Inc., and Sydney 
Litteken, MPEC Agricultural Arena; Conrad 
Staley & Associates and Doug Paul & Associ- 
ates, MPEC Exhibit Hall; Bundy, Young, Sims 
& Potter, Inc., and Wingler & Sharp, Inc., 
MPEC Coliseum; and Douglas P. Seidel. 
Dick Bundy 


Dick Bundy is an architect practicing in Wichita 
Falls. 


f you really want a mess in your 


office, try moving a few wolls the old 


fashioned way. There’s nothing like 


YOU MEAN WE 
GOTTA CLEAN 


sledgehammers and crawbars to make 
you rethink your appraach. At Boker 
Drywall, however, we offer o sensible 
alternative. It's called Ultrawoll, the 


moveable partition system that com- 2 ; a 
A Um 


bines floor-to-ceiling privacy with the a סכ‎ 
flexibility of free-standing half-walls. 
Quite simply, your basic Ultrawall sys- 
tem consists of 3/4" gypsum panels, 
ceiling runners, floor runners and steel 
spline studs for quick, clean, trouble- 
free installation. They look great, stand 
firm and provide acoustical privacy. 
Plus, they’re demountable, so you can 
accommodate future changes ond 
expansion, without a lot of 
expense...or mess. Why do it the hard 
way, when you can do it the clean, 
easy way with Ultrawall? Call Baker 
Drywall and inquire about the Ultrawall 


system today. 


(lol) Baker Drywall 
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Baker Drywall Co., Inc. 

PO, Box 38299 

Dallas, Texas 75238 

TEL 972.289.5534 

FAX 972.289.4580 

http. / / www. bakerdrywall.com 


Circle 41 on the reader inquiry card 
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This is not a tall tale, but a simple, true story about three tall м 
buildings and one window company. Alenco brings value to "4 
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commercial building, upgrade, and retrofit nationwide. And 

after nearly half a century of technological improvements, - 
Alenco provided the perfect cost-effective commercial window dd 
for these diverse Chicago area projects. How about your next du 
project? Our extensive standard options and custom shapes — L| 


= and sizes will satisfy you, story 
i Poin, ETI ч after story after story... 
Al T 
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Use Alenco 
' | Windows for: 

' , Schools 
Universities 
Health Care 
Military Facilities 
4 Office Buildings 
Public Housing 
Churches 
Any Durable 
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Look іо Long-term value 

Alenco Durable components 

for: Quality assembly 
Custom paint finishes 
Cost-effectiveness 
Detailed shop drawings 


— Senior Suites, Chicago 
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T" < 1800 Shiloh Bryan, TX 3 Manufacturer 
Circle 129 on the reader inquiry card 
Call for our Aluminum 


Window and 
Wall Systems Guide and Product Selection Guide today! 
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